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EVA D. KELLOGG, Eprror 


S light as the stirring of angel’s wings, 
As soft as the clouds in the summer sky, 
As sweet as the sound of a bird that sings,— 
Beautiful wonderful sympathy.” 





This is the key to the opening year’s work, my 
dear teachers. 


With genuine sympathy and a fine understanding 
of its use, no troubles or combination of troubles can 
long hold you in thrall or keep you from the hearts 
of your children. 


What is meant by a proper knowledge of the use 


of sympathy? A cold calculation in its expression ? 
Never! It means a generous manifestation of the 


truest heart interest, tempered by the judgment of 
experience with children and a right knowledge of 
child nature. This must be united to a firm purpose 
to maintain at the same time a self-respect and the 
dignity of the teacher's position. An ill-advised 
over-done manifestation of sympathetic interest 
alone will only cheapen the teacher in the opinion of 
the children, fellow teachers or parents ; but there is 
a genuine spontaneous sympathy that shows itself in 
deeds,— that “suffereth long and is kind,”— how 
the little folks understand that ! 

On the other hand, to withhold the warm expres- 
sion and to be always coddling the dignity of the 
position as. if it were half weak and needed nursing, 
is a silent confession of fear and soon becomes ridic- 
ulous. But the loving sympathy, the wise manifes- 
tation of it, and the firm purpose all together — that 
is what we want in the teacher of little children. 
Can’t we have all these mingled together ? 


Another danger. It is coming to be said of some 
popular teachers that “they are very suave,” and the 
tone in which this is said is so carefully modulated 
that one doesn’t know whether it is intended as a 
compliment or a criticism. But it is a criticism 
where the occasion for such a remark exists at all. 
Tact —“ doing the kindest thing in the kindest way ” 
—jis one thing, and a certain ominous suavity is 
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quite another. The suave teacher is pretty certain 
to be always seeking, first of all, her own comfort 
and safety. It is said again of this same type of 
teacher that “ she never makes enemies.” Now the 
gift of holding to one’s ideas of right and working 
unselfishly for the truth as one sees it and yet 
steering clear of all enemies in the pursuance of this 
straightforward course is so exceedingly rare that we 
may well doubt if it ever exists at all. 

Again a world made up of people who never make 
enemies would not only be a very tame sort of world 
but it would be one misleading criss-cross of 
treacherous wanderings made by everybody in trying 
to keep out of everybody’s else way. The straight- 
forward lines safe to follow would be lacking wholly. 
And this makes one more Scylla and Charybdis 
perplexity, teachers :—to be yielding to others when 
one can without involving a principle and yet firm 
and unyielding where right or wrong is at stake. 
After all is not human life always a vibration 
between extremes, and is not that life most success- 
full that finds the happy medium at last? 


The Year's Work 


Many plans are in prospect for the presentation of 
the best things in the pages of Primary Epvucation. 
Watchful eyes are ever on the lookout for the best 
in matter and manner in the educational field. That 
best will be brought to our readers if forethought 
energy and a reasonable expenditure can procure it. 
The outspoken appreciation, not only of the primary 
teachers but of the principals and superintendents 
generally, for the efforts of the past will make a 
continued endeavor to instruct and to please, a work 
of daily delight. F 

Nature Study. This will continue to occupy a 
prominent part of the work of the coming year. 
Mr. Scott, whose nature serial last year was anxiously 
watched for in every part of the country and accepted 
as the basis of plant study in most of the leading 
cities, will continue to point us the way to nature 
investigation. The practical problem for this year, 
in this branch will be, In what way can nature study 
be made most helpful in the essentials of school work 
particularly oral and written language? Says Mr. 
Scott in a private letter, “We want to show how 
much nature study can do for the school by showing 
what it has done in aiding and improving the other 
work of the school in reading writing, geography, 
drawing etc.” For this information we shall present 
the evidence from time to time of leading teachers in 
prominent cities in this special line of thought in 
answer to the simple direct question, What have 
been the results of nature study in your school? It 
is time we began to test the applicability and prac- 
tical value of this work as an aid to other branches 
of study. Other features of the next year’s work will 
be given later. 
















































































Landmarks in History 
of Education 


A TRAINING TEACHER. 


studying room after room, hearing a little of the various 

lessons, the thought is most emphatically impressed that, 
in addition to the required work, a vast variety of general 
knowledge is absolutely necessary to the best teaching of 
even a primary or grammar grade. 

In visiting, recently, a class-room in which the study was 
directly the geography, and indirectly the history of New 
England, the teacher, neither young nor inexperienced, led 
the way to discussion concerning “the educational advan- 
tages,” as it was termed. Harvard College was naturally 
mentioned as one source ; but when a bright lad of perhaps 
twelve years asked why it was named Harvard, when 
founded, etc., an air of annoyance, if not embarassment, a 
tinge of resentment, and a slight tone of asperity, accom- 
panied the retreat to that never-failing cover, “You may 
look that up and bring it to class to-morrow” —a proper 
refuge, unless it be made a too frequent resort. Children 
should be trained to investigate, but definite directions 
should be given, and the subjects of research within the 
child’s range. 

A shade oi .lisappointment, if not a sense of injustice, 
appeared upon the boy’s face and manifested itself as the 
lesson proceeded. He wanted to know then, his interest 
was fervent and sincere. He had asked because he believed 
his teacher knew. ' To the teacher an opportunity was lost 
for strengthening influence, increasing the power that flows 
from scholarship and confidence in the leader. She could 
not, as Mrs. Browning has said, “speak from a full heart, 
having” — read. ~ 

In every school the work to be done in leading pupils to 
higher planes is infinitely more important than any other. 
The spark of curiosity must be fanned into a flame of intel- 
lectual interest. Children, pupils of every age, must be 
induced to take up lines of reading and study from borrowed 
interest, and who should lend if not the teacher. 

No excursion has been made to that delightful chapter in 


l merely straying through a large school, without carefully 


_ American history, “ Beginnings in Education in America.”’* 


The boys and girls do not know that long after the vernacu- 
lar was the- medium for imparting instruction in America, 
their English cousins were being taught through a dead 
language. They have not been made to feel that the seed 
for the Declaration of Independence was sown, when the 
idea of instruction in the mother tongue was adopted ; that 
their country led the way to that noblest of all creations of 
the nineteenth century — universal elemen/ary education. 

When we teach patriotism through history would it not be 
well to add to all other glory this highest mark — that 
America, the infant among nations, began the education ot 
her children in the mother tongue, while most older 
countries spent centuries of effort in the struggle to educate 
through the instrumentality of a dead language. 

We teach the children reverence for the Pilgrim Fathers 
because of their self denial and sacrifice, shown in warfare, 
in resisting injustice, and enduring hardship; but do we 
impress on them the noble effort made in our behalf in 
keeping alive the means of general education? Do these 
children know that in this naked country, amid almost 
incessant conflict, the abandonment of the schools was not 
even thought of, while in so old a country as Germany the 
system of public schools established by. Luther was aban- 
doned during the thirty years war. 

What nobler statement was ever made in a new world 
than that of the governor of Connecticut in 1670 when he 
replied to the question concerning education, “ One-fourth 
of the annual revenue of the colony is laid out in maintain- 
ing common schools for the education of our children ;” 
and this when the continent was less than two hundred 
years old — indeed not possible in any other country in the 
world. 

About this time Comenius was an exile spending his life 


* See History of Modern Education. Prof.S G. Williams. 
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in hiding places; but his pedagogic fame had reached the 
New World, and then as now, New England, anxious to 
secure the best for her sons in 1654 offered him the presi- 
dency of Harvard College. 

Do we in teaching the geography of Ohio, lovingly linger 
upon that part known as the Western Reserve? Connecti- 
cut had grave need of these her reserved lands, at the close 
of the revolutionary war when they came into the market. 
They were valuable and saleable ; the state was poor, almost 
bankrupt, but education for her children was dearer than 
ease or freedom from debt, and the proceeds of that vast 
tract were solemnly consecrated to the support of common 
schools in the state. Some battles are bloodless, and all the 
more glorious the victory. Train the children to sing “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” but give them data which will make 
the singing more than perfunctory. 

But where did this royal notion of national education 
have its birth? Did it spring up in new soil unrelated to 
all the past? Assuredly not; nothing in our present usage 
or customs is more truly a matter of tradition than our 
schools and their curriculum. 

To the thoughtful observer the exercises of “ Decoration 
day ”’ were replicas of many features of the Greek schools. 
Through music and poetry, sung and recited, we teach 
bravery and reverence, and keep alive the memory of our 
heroes. The Greek boys in the age of Pericles, on entering 
the hall, saluted Apollo, our boys salute “Old Glory.” Any 
one who studies the spirit of instruction in the best schools 
of to-day finds nothing more modern in principles or 
method than the teaching of the great Master. 

The sturdy tree sends its roots far down into the soil, and 
the roots of the tree of progress must do the same. 
Opinions long held by the wise and good have a large 
measure of truth in them, and a safe rein for the educational 
hobbyist may be found in educational history. No one, 
however original, can afford to shut himself off from the 
experience of the past, or if so, he takes the risk of 
making many vain and needless experiments. 

Much that is of vital importance to the right comprehen- 
sion of modern education must be sought in the past, even 
in remote antiquity. Every principle of the kindergarten 
exists in the doctrines of Quintilian, of nineteen hundred 
years ago, and were reiterated by Erasmus more than two 
hundred years before Froebel was born. 

School conditions very like those now in existence, edu- 
cational notions of lasting influence, and school means at 
present in operation, are ours by inheritance. Many im- 
portant elements of education have descended to us, as all 
know, from nations so remote in time as the Hindoo, the 
Chinese, the Israelite, and the Egyptian. 


A glance at the class to-day mastering the decimal nota- 
tion reminds us that the Hindoo originated the system and 
that it has been transmitted to us through Arabian channels ; 
a phonic alphabet, long credited to the Phoenicians, we 
owe to the Egyptians; the idea of a system of gymnastics 
the whole world owes to Greece; our system of graded 
schools had its prototype in the schools of ancient Rome ; 
while the most valuable suggestions of modern method are 
based upon the teachings of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Quin- 
tilian and the great Teacher. 


Many educational maxims and principles, current among 
prominent teachers to-day fall from their lips with little 
thought by either speaker or hearer as to the real and 
ancient origin. As an example the old and much discussed 
“ Proceed from the known to the (related) unknown,” vari- 
ously attributed to Pestalozzi, Comenius, and others, is well 
known to have been distinctly stated and applied by Aristotle 
more than two thousand years before Pestalozzi was born. 


So long, however, as the impression prevails that the his- 
tory of education is for college or other professors, and of 
no commercial value to the teacher of lesser requirements ; 
so long as teachers allow the impression to prevail that they 
have not the spirit and love of study for its own sake, and 
only cultivate the arts because of their commercial value ; 
and so long as this is true just so long must we fly to cover 
when some unfortunate_lad asks what proves to be an 
uncomfortable question. 
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Shall we then take up the subject of history of education 
and together read and study? To begin let us borrow a 
device.* Throw a horizontal line on your blackboard. 
Divide it by drawing a cross. Mark the portion to 
the left B. C., and that to the right A. D. Where 
then on the line shall be placed the names to which refer- 
ence has been made in this first paper? The great Teacher 
must stand under the cross borne for righteousness sake ; 
the teacher who first applied the principle of adaptation of 
matter and method to nature of the being taught —in 
modern terms the observation of conformity to nature ; first 
taught that the material preparation should be made for the 
- §piritual truth ; preferred lessons from lilies to lessons from 
laws ; taught that man’s value to himself was greater than all 
his other uses and so dealt a blow at the caste system of 
education in India, the state education in Persia, and the 
traditions of China. Next on the left write the name of 
Socrates, the cross-questioning god, a teacher only tran- 
scended by Christ, and whose martyrdom by the Sophist 
bore a remarkable resemblance to that of Christ by the 
Pharisees. One died for spiritual, the other for intellectual 
truth. Under the name of Socrates write that of his loved 
pupil, Plato. Read to the little children “Stories 
from the Classics,’ ‘Socrates Dream,’ and to the older 
ones from the Memoradilia. Under the name of 
Plato write Aristotle, pupil of Plato, and teacher of 
Alexander the Great; of whom Alexander said, ‘‘I owe 
mere to Aristotle, my teacher, than I do to Philip, my 
father.”” Quintilian we must place in the march of cen- 
turies, first after Christ. For Erasmus, Luther, Comenius, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, pass over the dark and silent cen- 
turies until we reach the fifteenth, where we write Erasmus 
and Luther; in the sixteenth, Comenius, and in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth Pestalozzi, and Froebel. 

The device, a simple graphic aid to memory will some- 
what r--=mble the following : 








B.C. A. D. 
5th, 4th | Ist and 15th 16th (18th and 
and 3rd 2d century | century| 19th 
centuries centuries century 

3 

Socrates| The Quintilian Erasmus |Comenius| Pestalozzi 
Plato great : Luther Froebel 
Aristotle | Teacher 




















In a succeeding paper a glance will be taken at actual 
work, devices, methods and principles, of the ancient 
Oriental school and their teachers. © 


What? 


Not long ago, in a meeting composed chiefly of teachers, 
one argued, and many agreed with her, that in case a child 
had to leave school at the end of his third year, it would be 
better for him to give up those twenty minutes, now assigned 
to nature study, to the study of arithmetic. 

What is it that is to make that child, when a man, a suc- 
cess? Is it his multiplication table? Is it his ability to 
spell? Or is it his ability to observe everybody and every- 
thing around him, and by comparing himself with others 
learn of his own ignorance, and thereby feel the necessity for 
acquiring that which will make him the equal of his fellow 
men? 

Tell me, would the ordinary boy, who had simply learned 
to read, spell and multiply feel his ignorance as keenly? 

Would not those few half-hours help him the better to 
understand his reading, at least? Would they not help him 
to express himself better because he could talk of what he 
knew, and thus help to give him firmness and independence 
of character ? 

— Mrs. Wait, John Crerar School, Chicago 


*Mary E Burt Literary Landmarks. 


t The Death of Socrates. (Harper Bros.) 
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The Sulky Child 


How Can he be Cured 


One of the causes of sulkiness, is frequently to be found 
in a violated sense of justice. The child perceives, often 
with too much reason, that he is treated unfairly. He 
knows that he is weak and cannot avenge himself, he is 
unable by the very constitution of his being to cry aloud for 
redress, and the sense of wrong filters slowly into his heart, 
corroding everything it touches. It is easily possible, of 
course, that this may be the state of the case; but, on the 
other hand, it is quite as likely that his wrongs are largely 
imaginary. 

There is no denying, I think, that egotism has much to do 
with sulkiness, and that if the child (or the grown person) 
could be led to have a juster idea of himself, if he could be 
persuaded to think less of his own wrongs and give some 
attention to other people’s rights, his malady would be in a 
fair way of being cured. 

Let us be eharitable, however, and remember that what 
may appear like sulkiness is sometimes a dark and gloomy 
habit of mind which is consequent on physical weakness or 
upon great ante-natal depression on the mother’s part. 

The sullen child, if he is to be cured, needs more than 
any other to be surrounded with silent love—waves of it, 
billows of it, floods of it, warm and grateful as a tropic 
ocean. Gloom, discouragement, rebellion, bitterness, can- 
not last long in that sweet encompassment, and the child 
must be led to feel to the depths of his selfish, tortured 
heart that here at least there will be inexhaustible mercy and 
tenderness and sympathy. He must be treated with strict 
and absolute justice, which is entirely compatible with the 
highest kind of love ; and he must be made happy with suit- 
able companionship and occupation. 

Now, all these things—need of love, appropriate disci- 
pline, happiness, suitable companionship and occupation— 
are so many demands of the child’s nature which have but 
one source of supply at this stage of his development, and 
that is the kindergarten. I did not mean to speak of it for 
once, but what can you do when it lies directly in your 
path? A well-ordered kindergarten is the only agency which 
seems to have any power in dealing with the beginnings .of 
these moral evils. 

There are no children on earth to whom it is such a bless- 
ing as the selfish and the sulky ones, and to these it comes 
like an angel of deliverance. It is because the devil which 
dominates the sulky child is a dumb one, and therefore 
deaf, that he is so difficult to cast out. He cannot hear 
reason amd he has never learned to speak it, and every 
avenue of self-expression for the child which we open is a 
distinct and separate gain. The child draws and colors, 
molds, builds, and invents, and the demon in his heart be- 
gins to oppress him less. The child uses his voice and 
moves his body in song and game, and still greater relief is 
felt ; he is led to express a thought or an opinion through 
his absorption in his work; and before long he is free, 
happy, and unconscious. He is in the society of his equals, 
those who are of like age and strength and interests ; he has 
occupation which his soul loves; and he is, for the most 
part, too busy to brood, and too interested in other things 
and people to think about himself.— Vora Archibald Smith, 
in Outlook 


A Flag of Distress 


Many of our school-room methods and subjects are 
exceedingly commonplace and are pursued in a monoto- 
nous way. There is a difference between interesting and 
amusing a school. The latter is the refuge of pedagogical 
charlatans. If a pedagogical Cornelia were asked to show 
her jewels she would not exhibit a quiet school-room, but a 
transformed boy or girl with purer heart, nobler tendencies, 
higher longings... Disorder.ina school is a flag of distress 
which calls: for immediate: relief. 


— Supt. Jones, Cleveland 











A Bit of Practical Herbartianism 


ELIZABETH SHARE, State Normal School Winona Minn. 


O department of child study is more important than 

that which endeavors to ascertain the contents of 

children’s minds. This knowledge is of value and 
importance to any teacher. Its most pressing demands are 
upon the primary teacher. 

We receive into our first grade schools every year, chil- 
dren whose entire past experiences are in the great majority 
of cases unknown tous. Their ideas and ideals, when we 
receive them, have been entirely formed by these experi- 
ences. What mental images, what concepts, are there in 
these minds, upon which we can base our instruction? A 
* systematic careful and sympathetic investigation should at 
once begin. 

It should determine two distinct points :— First: There 
are certain universal experiences common to all children 
under normal conditions. From these they derive the ideas 
of home, father, mother, brother, sister; the ideas of com- 
panionship, both within and without the home. Arising 
from these, the ideas of social and community relations — 
embodied in plays, etc. 

From these various relations, farther arise the great 
ethical notions of right and wrong, justice, honesty, truth- 
fulness, etc. Also in most children’s minds are ideas of the 
world of nature in its different manifestations. 

These ideas, while universal, are varied in their develop- 

ment, under varying conditions. A teacher must determine 
how c/ear these ideas are, and how much they mean to the 
child. A school composed of children from cultured 
families will have ideas of home relations very different from 
those a school of street waifs will have. The content of the 
word home is much fuller in the first case than in the 
second. Children living among mountains will have words 
in their vocabulary that would convey little or no meaning 
to children living upon a prairie and vice versa. It becomes 
necessary, then, for a teacher to study the typical life of the 
town or community where her work lies. What are its 
homes?” What ideals of character and conduct are there in 
the neighborhood life? What streams of broadening influ- 
ences from books and travel flow through the common 
current? A consideration of such social problems is the 
only way by which a teacher can arrive, even approximately, 
at the universal concepts existing in her pupils’ minds. 
, Secondly, It is not enough to have this general view of 
the subject. We must study individuals. The environ- 
ment, the companionship of each child must be earnestly 
studied if we are to instruct individuals and not a mass. 
Much time at first should be given to this individual 
study. Through informal conversations, by watching chil- 
dren at their play, by playing with them, by trying to 
discover what games, toys, and the like, interest them most, 
we may become acquainted, by sure steps, with the notions 
existing in each mind. 

The great significance of this careful study is seen at 
once when we touch the doctrine of apperception. Knowl- 
edge, in order to become organic, a part of the child’s 
mental fibre must be seen in its relations to already 
existing concepts. No teacher can lead the child to see 
these relations unless she knows, as far as possible, the 
familiar notions. 

If the old is to help interpret the new, it must stand in 
vital, living relationship to it. Old ideas, unrecalled and 
unused, become useless. Recalled constantly, seen in a!l 
their bearings upon the new, the new ever related to them, 
the mind is constantly becoming more self-active. This 
self-activity, guided at first, will become the great force in 
the mental life, through which real knowledge and culture 
will accrue. Isolated facts, laid upon the shelves of the 
mind, unrelated, unclassified, can never be a source of 
mental growth. Classified, related, they become in their 
turn the foundation for yet other and broader ideas. 

No mistake is more common than that of taking for 
granted that children, unaided, can make proper associa- 
tion between the old and the new. An instance of actual 
occurrence may point the statement. The word “ gopher” 
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occurred in a reading lesson. It was explained as “a little 
animal that often troubled the farmers by eating their 
sprouting corn.” Later, curious to know what mental 
image the word stood for, the question was asked, “ How 
large is a gopher?” One child replied, “ About as large as 
a mouse.” Another said, “Like a grasshopper.”” They 
had made their own associations with Anown small animals. 
Here manifestly the teacher’s errors were —first, that she 
did not realize what ideas the children had which would aid 
them in receiving the new. Secondly, that she did not lead 
them to see these relations. A squirrel was found to be a 
well known animal; from that the gopher reached his 
proper dimensions. 

Another instance may be cited where the teacher’s igno- 
rance of the children’s apperceiving notions, lead to 
unscientific instruction. A lesson upon tea was being given. 
The question was asked, “‘ How old must the tea plant be 
before the leaves are first picked?” The children either 
looked blank or shook their heads. “Why, don’t you 
know?” Thus prompted, guesses began— none of them 
happened to be correct. “1 shall have to tell you,” the 
teacher finally said. 

Not profiting by this experience, the next question came, 
“ How tall does the tea shrub grow?” “Three feet,” 
answered one child. “Yes, that’s right,” said the teacher, 
in a tone of satisfaction. At this point, a looker-on 
questioned the child as to how he knew that. “I guessed 
it!” 

Now this teacher did not seem to see the long train of 
disastrous results and habits likely to follow such teaching, if 
we can so designate it. She should have known that in all 
probability her pupils had no knowledge of these facts about 
tea. These new thoughts should have been related to 
already existing ideas. If she had recalled a known 
shrub,— of the same height— then asked, “How tall do 
you know this shrub to be?” Then “Tea grows to that 
height ”—- she would have made an association, clear and of 
value. 

Besides giving clearness and accuracy to instruction, the 
use of these apperceiving notions, awakens the child’s 
interest. He feels he has a part in the lesson; that he can 
contribute to its value. He naturally feels strong in using 
what is already familiar to him. The assimilation of new 
ideas becomes 4 pleasure, because done through what he 
already knows. 

For these and other reasons his inéeres¢ is a matter of 
course, leading to intensity of a#ention. Such attention is 
real, not artificial. It proceeds from within, outwards. 
The: child’s own mental activity determines his attention, 
not an outside authority. Nine cases out of ten of inatten- 
tion arise from failure to realize the dasis of attention: 
namely, interest, which in its turn comes from child’s 
feeling of oneness with thought of lesson— through use 
being made of his old notions. 

Such teaching does not call for reviews for the sake of 
memory alone. The old ideas are constantly worked over. 
They are seen now in one relation, now in another. They 
are strengthened by new ones, which in turn become 
foundation for yet others. . Thus continually used, the ideas 
and also the forms of their expression, become fixed. 
Memory is strengthened but not at the expense of thought. 
Unconciously upon the child’s part but consciously by the 
teacher, he is lead to make thoughtful repetitions, not to 
repeat meaningless words. 

Knowledge thus becomes a “seamless garment’’ woven 
out of many pieces but exquisitely joined and finished. 

Teaching, when put upon such a psychological basis, 
becomes a science. A teacher becomes a master-workman, 
to whom laws must be known, in order to do finished work. 
Her work becomes an inspiration to herself, because its 
core is knowledge of children, than which there is no 
subject more fuil of compensations. 





The glory of childhood is unity with nature ; the glory of 
the teacher is unity with childhood. 
— Stanley Hall. 

















The Passing of Summer 


She gathers up her robes of green and gold, 

The fair, sweet summer, and across the land 
We see her go, with outward-reaching hand, 
Whose magic spreads its beauties manifold 
Along the region by her sway controlled. 

The trees, o’erhung with gorgeous banners, stand 
To see her pass them with a last command, 
While all the world is draped in splendor bold. 
She passes onward, from the lowlands first, 
Then lays a reverent touch on every hill, 

A smile of promise lighting up her face; 

The brooks are fain to quench her fateful thirst, 
And glowing carpets line her roadway still, 

The splendid queen departing from her place. 


— James Berry Bensel. 


What shall I do First? 


F, M. H. 


S you stand before your class of little ones on the 
Ay bright September morning, you, to whom this experi- 

ence, although anticipated, is new, in your secret 
heart of hearts are you not wondering what you shall do 
first? 

No doubt your first duty will be to comfort one or two 
who mourn for their mother, and you will find it may 
require a good deal of humoring to make them reconciled 
to the change. 

Your first work should have been done a day or two 
before the opening day. Perhaps you are fortunate enough 
to enter a building where fresh desks and tinted walls make 
your task an easy one, but few will be so fortunate. The 
dingy walls and long used desks may dishearten you, and as 
these cannot be improved upon, bring your mind to bear on 
smaller details. 

If you desire to teach your children patriotism, in the 
front of your room a good-sized flag should hang, where, 
from the time they salute it in the morning until they leave 
their seats at night, it will be constantly before their eyes. 
Your desk can be made attractive by pretty belongings of 
your own, and a dainty, washable cretonne cover might 
* serve to cover an unsightly desk top. 

While you are attending to the various duties which come 
to hand on this first morning, it is essential that the li.tle 
hands have some occupation, and a picture book, a handful 
of colored pegs, or a few bright worsteds will keep them 
happily occupied until the real work begins. 

At first you will find that it must be “line upon line and 
precept upon precept,” here a little, and there a great deal. 
Bible reading means little or nothing to these little ones, 
but if they can be a part of this exercise their interest will 
be aroused. If you have a favorite psalm or chapter have 
them repeat after you phrase by phrase a small portion at a 
time. Do this also with the Lord’s Prayer (if permitted by 
the rules of the locality), and thus do away with the absurd 
misunderstandings which get into their minds. It will not 
take long for both to be learned correctly. 

In teaching them songs the same method is advisable, in 
fact, is the only permissible way in some schools. 

We now come to the first actual work for these tiny 
hands. Every child loves to cut, and so large sheets of 
ruled paper, with scissors, are supplied to the children who 
are to he busied while you have one section gathered about 
you to liscuss the relative merits of the horse or cow or 
cat which is ready for their inspection. 
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The children are directed to cut on the lines and the 
result will be a more or less, probably ss, even fringe. As 
they grow more careful in this line, objects such as a bell, a 
chair, flag, horse, cow, cat, etc., drawn on paper, may be 
given them and they will be happily occupied as well as 
profitably. As to your paper, the teachers of the upper 
grades will gladly save for you the once used paper which 
answers for this purpose, and you will find your supply is 
equal to your demand. 

A rubber pen is indispensable, and will prove a valuable 
aid in one’s work. We all know how prone children are, if 
left to their own devices, to squeeze their work into the 
smallest possible compass, so that perchance it may escape 
the critical eye of that wonderful person, his teacher. The 
rubber pen will help us to place large models before them 
which will somewhat obviate this difficulty. 

When the first real reading exercise is finished each child 
may be provided with paper, pricking mat, pin, and the 
word which has been the theme of the lesson. Here the 
rubber pen shows its usefulness. The word has previously 
been written with it and there is no opportunity for 
microscopic work. After very little individual instruction 
each child will be able to prick his word with most excellent 
results. Forms of numbers may be impressed in the same 
way. (The “mats” are easily made of felt— gray being 
preferable — cut into oblongs or squares, as one prefers, and 
pasted onto pasteboard. They do not wear out, which is a 
strong recommendation. The pins are good-sized black- 
headed ones.) 

All children like to draw and a few boxes of wooden 
dominoes will prove useful. Do not let them get fairly 
black before replacing them, as the cost is trifling and the 
quiet pleasure and instruction which they afford more than 
pays. . 

Their first work will be simply to draw around them leav- 
ing an oblong into which they may put one, two, or three 
lines representing as many soldiers. trees, or anything that 
the children’s fancy may dictate. It is well to let even the 
oblong represent something, and their suggestions will vary 
from a garden to a slice of cake. 

The colored pegs are a'source of constant delight to 
them, and whole armies of green, blue, red and yellow 
soldiers, by twos and threes, will be found in battle array on 
their desks. Tents are made, fences are built, and by and 
by I+-II=III will follow. 

At the same time that number is being taught by this 
means, color is unconsciously becoming a part of the child’s 
new world, for almost invariably the first work on receiving 
the pegs is to group like colors by themselves. 

Another source of pleasure is the drawing stencils which 
one may buy. With the exception of the scissors, I am not 
aware that the materials mentioned are provided in the 
schools, nevertheless the outlay of a trifling sum each year 
will repay one fourfold. 

When we place seat work in the children’s hands let us 
never do it without a definite object in view. It must not 
be merely because “ they like it,” but because it is a means 
to an end. We may cover our instruction at first with 
pleasure, but we must never for one moment lose sight of 
the fact that not only one side, but a@// sides of the child’s 
character must be developed, and let us see to it that we, 
whose privilege it is to start them on the road, make a firm 
foundation for the little feet. 


During September and October outdoor life is too 
beautiful to be left out of calculation, as it usually is when 
once school has opened. Facilities for its adaptation to 
school purposes differ greatly in different localities and 
under different school governments. But if you have any 
facilities at all, if you can get out any time or any where 
with your children, let me beg of you so to use part of the 
many beautiful days of autumn. The open country, parks, 
and even streets, are full of the material and experiences 
we want during the winter months, and an opportunity 
of observing, collecting, and enjoying Nature’s gifts is the 
best of play to the children. 
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Fall Nature Study I 


CuARLEs B. Scort State Normal School Oswego N.Y. 
Talking Together 
E want to appropriate — just for this month — the 
VV title of the page to which we often turn first when 
we receive our Primary EpucaTion. We want to 
follow the example our editor has set us, and get together, 
now at the beginning of the. year, for a talk about our 
nature study. I have been talking # you for several 

months. This year cannot I.talk with you? 

Our number has nearly doubled since last September. 
How many have done anything in the line of nature study? 
What did you do? How many feel satisfied — no, we are 
never satisfied — but pleased with the results? 

What were the results? Did the children become more 
interested and earnest in their work? Did you learn any- 
thing from their bright eyes and animated faces? ‘Did they 
impart to you any of their enthusiasm? 

Were they brought into closer. touch with the world of 
life about them? Did they learn to love bud and leaf and 
flower, insect and bird? I know many children who did. 

Did they see more of the beauty with which the world is 
filled to overflowing? Did they appreciate better what they 
get from and what they owe to their environment? 

Were they lifted up, up, up, toward the Protector, the 
Planner, the Director, the Author of it all? 

Such results come slowly, imperceptibly, often “not by 
observation.”” Perhaps there were such results, although 
you did not see them. 

Did the children learn to see a little better, tell a little 
better, think a little more clearly? In seeing for them- 
selves, and thinking and telling about what, they had seen, 
did they acquire a little more self-reliance? Did the 
nature study help the work in expression, language, or 
drawing? Did it aid the geography? Did it make the 
reading mean more to them? 

We want to know. Cannot you let me know — clearly, 
concisely, definitely — what the results have been? Your 
experience may help others. Your success, more than any- 
thing else, will encourage and lead others to begin the work. 

How many have done nothing with nature study? What 
a host! Why not? Do not know enough. No one to 
help or direct. Cannot get material. Cannot get books. 
Have too much work already. Cannot find a place for it in 
the school program. Parents want their children to study 
the essentials. School officers do not believe in it. What 
else? What a host of difficulties! Why not bring them 
up and talk them over? 

I will be glad to be informed as to what has been or is 
being done in nature study anywhere, to learn of its effects 
on pupil, teacher, and other school work, and to be con- 
sulted in regard to special difficulties. 

Possibly the results achieved and the difficulties encoun- 
tered may be touched on in these columns. The fact that 
all matter for Primary EpucaTION must be prepared a month 
before the paper is isssued will make it difficult to do this. 

We want this year to make our nature study —in our 
paper and in our school-room — definite and specific. We 
want to make our work helpful to teachers and to children. 
We want to show how much nature study can do for the 
school by showing what it has done in aiding and improving 
the other work of the school, reading, writing, geography, 
drawing, arithmetic. Our success in doing this will depend 
largely upon your co-operation. 

Organizing Classes for Nature Study 


Now, at the very beginning of the year, many of you just 
back from an out-of-door life, why not organize classes for 
studying nature? 

Perhaps you can persuade the teacher of science in your 
high school to meet you for laboratory work an hour a week. 
If he does, you — in contact with children and looking at 
nature with the children — will help him as much as he 
helps you. As a high school teacher who tried the experi- 
ment, I am sure of it. I learned to study from an entirely 
different standpoint — the child’s standpoint — which is she 
point of view for our schools. 
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If you cannot get such a teacher, choose as your leader, 
from your own number, the one who is most in love with 
nature — and understands children, child nature. 

In the class do not talk about or read about, but study 
nature. Personal investigation, real laboratory work will 
help you most — not a mere study of names and structure, 
but living, acting nature — caterpillars, grasshoppers, crick- 
ets, spiders, snails, crayfish — flowers, seeds, fruits — 
stones, soil. . 

Study exactly as you want the children to study, but more 
carefully and thoroughly. Trust your own eyes and you 
will be surprised to find how trusty they are. 

Draw what you see. Yes, you can. Try it. Some one 
of your number can help, only do not copy her drawing. 
Select the easiest position, and draw what you see, exactly 
as you see it. Drawing is the clearest, shortest, and most 
exact way of telling what you have learned. ‘The act of 
drawing will make you more exact in your observations. 

Look up some literary gem bearing on the topic, or 
appoint some member of the class to find and read it. It 
will aid in giving the right spirit to your work. 

Take an hour or two Saturdays for a field lesson. Have 
a definite subject for study, such as “The Homes of 
Insects,” “Spiders and Their Homes,” “ Caterpillars and 
Their Food.” You will be surprised to find how much you 
see that you never saw before. The stimulus of company 
will aid greatly. 

If a few of your pupils can go with you, so much the 
better. Try it. 


Course of Study 


With this number of Primary Epucation is issued a 
Course of Study in Nature Study for the first four years of 
the school course, together with a discussion of the ideas 
and principles in accord with which the Course has been 
planned and arranged. This Course of Study is the result 
of a long experience and study, has been and is being fol- 
lowed in many schools, is simple, definite, and yet very 
elastic and easily adapted to local conditions. 

It is printed at this time in the hope that it may aid in 
giving unity and coherence to the work in nature study. 
Too often this work is without any plan or logical sequence. 
Better that than nothing — very much better — but a plan 
of work will make it much more effective. 


Work for September 


We shall study life, animals and plants, while life is abun- 
dant. When these are gone or asleep we can study lifeless 
nature. 

We begin with life history —the formation of the seed 
by the plant, and the development of the insect from the 
egg or caterpillar to the adult. 

Why? Because development, or growth from childhood, 
is most interesting to our boys and girls, because it appeals 
to their sympathies; because the study of life history, or 
development from the beginning, is the best foundation for 
the study of the mature or adult form ; because it seems the 
best way of emphasizing function or use (the “ why”) and 
adaptation of structure to function, the side of nature study 
most important, educationally, in our work with the 
children. 


Caterpillars 


By far the best for study, with the children, is the milk- 
weed caterpillar, widely distributed throughout the country, 
found, during the summer and until the middle of Septem- 
ber, on the common milkweed. ‘The caterpillars are naked, 
(without hairs), stout, striped the whole length of the body 
with transverse yellow, black and white bands and with a 
pair of black, hair-like projections near each end of the 
body. 

Gather them as soon as possible, with leaves of milkweed 
for food, and keep in glass fruit cans or jelly tumblers, 
covered with netting, or in a box with top and bottom 
removed and the openings covered with netting, to allow 
circulation of air. Clean the vessel daily and put in fresh 
milkweed leaves. 
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Encourage and help the children to watch them out-of- 
doors, and at home, as well as in the school-room. Ask 
them definite questions to be answered by watching the 
caterpillar. After a day or two have formal lesson. 

Study 


I. Relation to Environment 


By whom discovered? Where found? On what feeding? 
How? Lead children to tell all that they have seen about 
this kind of caterpillar and then about others. 





Danais Caterpil'ar 


2. Habits and Structure 

Body Shape, length, (measure) rings (segments) and 
their markings and number. ‘There are twelve segments, 
besides the head, segments two to eleven being each 
marked by a narrow black transverse band, bordered, 
before and behind, with white. 

Movements How do they crawl? This can be seen by 
putting them on a stalk of a leaf or of grass or by watching 
them crawl on glass. Watch the movements of 
the feet. How many? Eight pairs. Fastened to 
which rings (1, 2, 3, not counting the head, 6, 7, 
8,9, 12.) Notice the two kinds of legs, the - 
first three pairs black, shiny, slender and pointed, 

jointed (difficult to see), 
the other five pairs, soft 
thick pads. Study the large 
feet — best seen when crawling on 
glass or netting —and their working 
and use. How do they crawl? With 
which feet fasten themselves? How? 

Notice movements of the hairlike 
projections near the head. For 
what do they use them? 

Feeding Keep them without food 
over night and feed just before children are to watch them. 
Notice how they often “straddle” the leaf. Why? How 
they move their head. The motion— from side to side — 
of their jaws. Why so different from ours? 

With a magnifying glass three small black eyes can be 
seen on each side of the head, near the mouth. 

Spinning After a few hours the inside of the can 





becomes covered with silky threads like spider’s web. With 
magnifying glass, or a very sharp eye, the silk can be seen 
Watch 


to come from a little projection below the mouth. 
the head move from side to side in laying 
these threads on the glass, and notice how 
the caterpillar uses them in crawling. 

This may furnish the foundation for a 
study of a story about the silk-worm and its 
value to man. 


3. Life History 


Perhaps the children may discover the 
caterpillar in the act of molting or shedding 
his skin. He eats so much and grows so fast 
that his skin soon becomes too tight for him. 
It splits along the back and is gradually 
pushed off. Several times this is done. 

Tell about the egg, and its development into a cater- 
pillar. 

In time your caterpillar will become restless and finally 
fasten himself head downward to the top of the can or box, 
bend its body like a fish-hook and hang perfectly quiet. 

If you or your children are fortunate, you will see, in a 
few hours, how his skin splits open along the back and a 
stout, bright green body appears within. At first this is 
distinctly ringed. Gradually the rings disappear, the body 





Danais Chrysalis 
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becomes smaller, several beautiful dots appear (“the green 
house with the gold nails,” Mrs. Ballard calls it) and you 
have the chrysalis. 

Tie a thread tightly around the black stem by which it is 
suspended and hang in the school where it touches nothing 
and can be seen but not touched. After ten or fifteen days 


. the boys and girls may see the chrysalis open and gradually 


come from it a large butterfly, with black body and brown 
wings, the latter with black border and veins, above, and 
with two rows of white spots near the outer ends. 

Notice how the case splits, how the butterfly comes out, 
how small the wings are at first, and how they increase in 
size. 

Isn’t it a wonderful story ? 


The Adult. 


Study the living butterfly, without handling it, its head 
and body (or head, thorax and abdomen), wings, legs, 
feelers, eyes and mouth parts. 

How are the legs used? Are all of the same size? Why 
so weak? What an opportunity, in the wings, for a lesson: 
on the beauties of our world. 

Give the butterfly a drop or two of sugar and water, or 
honey diluted with water, and see how it uncurls and uses 
its tongue. The syrup is sucked up through a tube in the 
tongue. Where does the butterfly get food out-of-doors? 


Is there a lesson in it? 


Why is its tongue so long? 






Danais Archippus 


Other Caterpillars 


Others common at this season and fairly good for study 
are: the green cabbage worm; the yellow woolly bear, 
covered with soft hairs of various shades of yellow or 
brown ; and the Isabella caterpillar, cowered with stiff hairs 
arranged in tufts, the middle two-thirds of the body reddish 
brown and either end black. 

The whole life history of the cabbage worm can be 
studied. The eggs can often be obtained by imprisoning 
several of the small white butterflies, into which it develops, 
in a barrel, (with both ends knocked out and the upper 
opening covered with netting) over a cabbage plant. 

The yellow woolly bear forms its cocoon out of its own 
hairs. The adult (a white moth) does not come out until 
spring. 

The Isabella will not stand a long confinement and will 
not usually form its cocoon in confinement. 

The leaf-miners —small caterpillars which spend their 
life as caterpillars feeding between the upper and lower 
skins of leaves and producing blotches and meandering 
markings on the leaves — and the leaf rollers are interesting 
as illustrating the homes of insects. 


Other Animals 


Ants can be kept and studied in glass cans partly filled 
with damp earth and set on an inverted saucer in a vessel of 
water. Wrap the can tightly with paper, to keep it dark, 
only removing when watching them. Feed with sugar, 
bread and fruit. Much can be learned of their life-history 
and habits. 

* All the illustrations upon this p are taken from Moths and Butterflias, 


sag P. Ballard by the permission and courtesy of publishers G P. Putnam's Sons, 
ew York, who hold the copyright. 











Crickets can be kept in cans, fed with the roots of grass 
and with fruit and bread, and their habits studied. Investi- 
gate their chirping. 

Grasshoppers do not take kindly to imprisonment. They 
can be kept a day or two and then are apt to die. 

Mr. A. C. Boyden’s article on “ How Animals Live ” in 
Primary Epucation for October, 1894, will be found very 
helpful. 

Plants 


The first fall work should be the study of the whole plant, 
root, stem, leaf, flower and seed, with a little of the function 
and structure of each, leading up to the plant as an organ 
for producing seeds. Best for study are simple plants 
having flowers and seeds in all stages of development at the 
same time, such as the common mallow, buttercup, evening 
primrose or the large-flowered mustards. See article by the 
writer in Primary Epucation for September, 1894. 


Books 


1. Morse’s “ First Book of Zoology” (American Book 
Co., $0.90) The best elementary text book. 

2. ‘Nature Study” (School Education Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. $0.25.) Full suggestions for study of life and habits 
of insects. 

3- Ballard’s “ Moths and Butterflies” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y.; $1.50.) A study of insect lives ; very interest- 
ing and helpful and well illustrated. 

4- Comstocks “Manual for the Study of Insects” 
(Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y.) Much the best 
book published — issued this year — for general reference 
or classification. 


Handy to Have in the School- 


Room 





Red ink. 

Colored crayons. 

A bottle of mucilage. 

A box of water colors. 

A box of rubber bands. 

Pads of paper of various shapes and qualities. 

Smooth, clean, wrapping paper and a ball of twine. 

Artists’ thumb tacks to fasten up home-made charts, 
pictures, etc. 

A rubber pen which costs 25 cents and is invaluable in 
making charts on manilla paper. 

Some simple remedies—a bottle of camphor for “ faints ” 
and other emergencies ; a bottle of vaseline ; court plaster ; 
soft cloth for bandages; a harmless headache remedy. 
With these on hand, trifling ills and accidents can be 
attended to easily, and the child need not lose valuable 
time by being sent home for care. 

A roll of manilla paper for making maps, charts and 
pictures. If you must wait to send for it when the brilliant 
idea seizes you, it may have fled ere you get your materials 
together. In buying manilla paper, as anything else, ge¢ i¢ 
by the quantity. 

Plenty of paper and envelopes of good quality and 
matched as to color and size. Teachers have been known to 
write notes to parents using stationary that was disgraceful 
— soiled, crumpled scraps of paper, dingy envelopes, or 
perhaps no envelopes at all — a large sheet of paper with a 
small envelope, necessitating much folding and creasing of 
the paper. 
tation in the community. Many of the large cities furnish 
to the teachers official stationary bearing’‘a suitable letter- 
head. ‘This is only right and proper; but in places where 
it is not done, the teacher should see that her paper and 
envelopes are “above reproach.” 

A large manilla envelope for newspaper clippings. These 
are manufactured expressly for letter files but are invaluable 
for scraps. Each one contains twenty-six pockets labeled 
alphabetically. Fold your scrap to a convenient size with 
the title on the outside. With a blue pencil underline the 
principal word of the title and put the clipping in the 
pocket under the appropriate initial letter. 

— Intelligence 
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Home of the Brownies 


Ten Minutes in the Studio of Mr. Palmer Cox, the “‘ Brownie 
Man ” 


E. D. K. 


[= studio of Palmer Cox — large, cheerful in sunlight, 
and radiant with the “ Brownie’’ spirit. The children 
would revel in it, as the veritable spot where the 
‘“* Brownies ’’ hide and from whence might come every pos- 
sible and impossible Brownie adventure. The face and 
bearing of the artist is of the kindliest, as if in sympathy 
with every Brownie prank that ever dropped from his 
pencil. 

The ancient Scotch legend of the Brownies may not 
be known to all the children ; let them read it. It means 
something more than mere imaginary little folks like fairies. 
The Brownies stood in the old Scotch traditions for 
benevolence and kindly helpfulness. When good luck came 
to a household it was attributed to the Brownie visits ; 
and when misfortune hovered over the home, the wise ones 
shook their heads and mourned the absence of the 
Brownie spirit. Witches were malignant, and fairies 
were sometimes very good and sometimes very bad, just like 
people, but the “ Brownies ’’ were always kindly and helpful. 
If this distinguishing mark of these imaginary little folks has 
not been niade manifest to the children, let their attention 
be drawn to it. It will be a little lesson in ethics every 
time they read of them afterwards. 

It was this kindly Brownie spirit, as transmitted in the 
Scotch tradition, that first drew Palmer Cox to hunt them 
up and bring them down to the 19th century children. He 
first wrote of and pictured fairies and other weird people, 
but he felt there was always the moral element lacking and. 
to supply this he went to the “ Brownies,” and they have 
been fast friends ever since. The little spirits get their 
name from the supposition that they are brown and weather- 
bronzed from always being out in search of adventure. 
Success and world-wide reputation have justly come to this 
artist, whose rich fancy and fertile imagination have made 
of these winsome, mirth-provoking little sprites innocent 
companions for the army of little children who rise up and 
call him blessed forevermore. 

Around the room are groups and rows of tiny materialized 
Brownies that have been sent to Mr. Cox, in compliment 
to his inimitable creations. They were wonderfully true to 
life, fashioned from every sort of material, and how he 
enjoyed them! His appreciation of the happy bits of 
expression would have been gratifying to the patient 
imitators of the wonderful Brownie anatomy. 

“‘ But were you not at this kind of thing when you were a 
schoolboy ?” 

“Oh, yes! I was always getting punished for it. (Here 
that, teachers?) The children would gather about my 
desk and the buzz-z-z would bring the teacher, and as my 
slate to the story I got all the punishment.” 

But the kindly, benevolent eyes looked as if they had for- 
given the teachers long ago, and were at peace with all 
mankind. 

A new book is beginning to grow for the children —a 
truly Brownie book—in which these adventurous people 
are going on a journey all around the world. 

“ A little timid rap is heard on the door now and then,” 
says Palmer Cox, “and I open it to find some little bit of a 
child, with its mother standing back, who peers cautiously 
in as he asks ‘Is this where the “ Brownies” live?’” It is 
not difficult to imagine that they are cordially welcomed to 
the real Brownie home, and that they go away as from a 
veritable Brownie heaven. Blessed credulous childhood, 
and thrice happy the benevolent Brownies to find such a 
home as that studio! 

All this in “ten minutes ’’— yes, and one more, for the 
famous artist, with the true Brownie spirit calls us back as 
we pass down the corridor to bestow a snowy souvenir 
bearing the true insignia of Brownie royalty — the artist’s 
professional card with a dignified representative of the 
Brownie family in one corner, introducing his master with a 
stately air to all the world.— VV. Y. School Journal 1892 
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2. The sedg - es flaunt their har - vest 
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The corn is turning brown, 
In ev -’ry mead-ow-nook, 
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passed through several rooms. The first teacher 
has the greatest chance of all for giving the 
decisive strokes for the child’s future educa- 
tion. 

I wonder if it is ever possible for a teacher, 
even though her intentions are good and she is 
faithful to the course of study, to turn, day 
by day, the child away from that joyous seri- 
ousness with which he first came to school. 
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It is true that he does often turn away, but is 





The trees in 
And as-ters by the brook-side 


ap- ple or-chards With fruit arebend-ing down. 
Make as-ters in the brook. 


the cause in the child alone or has some 
teacher .undermined all that was uppermost 
in the child’s mind and heart on that first 
wonderful day of school? Where is the teacher 
who has not often thought about it? 
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Are curi-ing in the sun, 
Sep - tem-ber days are here, 


Upon his first teacher there devolves the 
responsibility of casting, arranging and intensi- 
fying his ideas of life as it is outside of his 
home walks, and in no way is this so subtly, 
so quickly and so permanently done as by 
impression. 
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In dusk -y pods the milkweed 
With summer’s best of wealth 


(This music is from /ntroductory Music Reader, Ginn & Co.) 


First Days at School 


Evia L. GupriLi 


OW wise and adept we teachers would soon become if 
H we could only see with the eyes of the child who 

» enters school for the first time. He finds himself 
ushered into a new life both pleasant and wonderful, and 
the genius of that life is the teacher. While he watches 
the other children with open-eyed astonishment and imi- 
tates them, the greatest share of his interest love and 
endeavor is given to the teacher — if she so wills it. 

She is the target for his criticism. He may give no sign 
that he is thinking about her but he soon gives evidence 
that he has very clear ideas as to just the sort of person that 
his teacher is. Strange enough, these ideas are unfailingly 
correct. He has not lived in the world long enough to have 
his views distorted and he is blessed with an instinct which 
is keener than intuition may be in after years. Coming 
from a home of refinement and culture, it is no small matter 
if the child finds his teacher possessed of all the qualities to 
which he has been accustomed ; but it becomes a calamity 
when he realizes that she is below par in strength of 
character and accomplishment. 

On the contrary, if he comes from a home of plebian 
influences or crime, through the teacher he learns of a 
new life where coarseness or brutality has no part. New 
thoughts, a new language, new facts and practices, a new 
and perhaps only friend, all begin to exert their transforming 
influence upon the little soul. The teacher’s personality is 
the medium by which all the messages offered by the school- 
room are transmitted with indelible impress. 

Ah! here is the occasion which reforms a teacher — 
rouses all her womanhood to greater strength of purpose. 
If she be one of those fine characters who truly realize the 
teacher’s mission she may be the emancipator of a soul 
whose birth placed it in the hard ways of life. 

The child realizes in his small way, even without having 
it preached at him, that he has come to school to prepare 
for the time when he shall be “grown up.’”’ He knows that 
he is learning, for is he not able to do this work, the work 
that he struggled and failed upon last week? The littlest 
tot knows that the work, no matter how delightful, is not all 
play. He likes to call it “my work” and if the teacher 
insisted upon calling it play it would fall in his estimation 
and be performed with less seriousness of purpose. And so 
we notice that the child comes to school in the right spirit ; 
in a better spirit, perhaps, than he will be after he has 


—" 


Its hid - den silk has spun. 
And Au-tumn’s best of cheer. 
B mF 


The child is like the potter’s clay upon 

} which the touch of every hand leaves its im- 

press until the time of the hardening process 

comes —after that what hard knocks, what 

self-chastisement, what Herculean struggle 

must come to the being who has not been 
dealt fairly with during the moulding time ! 


Now character is not built in the school-room by 
drill upon a color chart or by writing a list of words. 
These things answer certain needs but they do not fill all the 
child’s life, nor can they suffice for a lack of soul training. 
Iron ore is not coaxed into changing its shape by an appli- 
cation of ice, but by that which it needs and was intended 
for ii. We do not get our most inspiring lessons from the 
neat type and perfect arrangement that we find in a book, 
but from the soul of the writer as,we catch glimpses of it 
even between the lines. The teacher’s hand and tongue 
cannot do all that the child’s nature demands. Within her 
spirit is a far more magnetic power than mere speech and it 
works for good or ill to the child. 


It is impossible for the teacher to place a barrier which 
will break the current of attraction between her spirit and 
that of the child. Let her dissimilate—her pupils soon 
evince an abnormal power for falsification and hypocrisy. 
Let her be untidy —she finds her pupils indulging in 
slovenly tricks. Let her be thoughtless—her pupils be- 
come wanton in their carelessness. Let her be apathetic 
toward that which is highest and most progessive in life — 
her pupils must be driven under whip and spur. All her 
weaknesses become exaggerated in the child, and if she 
were even able to hide them from his eyes his instinct 
would ferret them out. 


The other side of the question presents a more hopeful 
outlook. Talking one day with a dear old friend she told 
me of a conversation she that day had with a lady who had 
children in the public schools. They were talking about 
the self-helpfulness which is being fostered by good teachers 
A few mornings before this mother had watched her little 
boy wrestle with a refractory button while dressing. He 
refused the nurse’s proffered aid, but after his face began to 
show the last stages of redness and wryness, his mother 
thought it time to interfere with her help, whereupon the 
little fellow exclaimed, “No, mamma, you can’t help me, 
because when my teacher asks who dressed themselves I 
can’t raise my hand!” 


There are hundreds of incidents as amusing and as tri- 
fling, if you like, as this, but back of them all stand facts 
which hold much for the teacher to learn. The boy who 
begins the day with regard to what his teacher wishes and 
who struggles to attain that which will make her respect him 
more is like wax in her hands and is the boy who speaks 
volumes for her leadership. He is the boy who can give 
her the rightful estimate of her power. She is no egotist if 
she learns from him the boundless scope of her powers and 
determines to use them. 
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Second Year -in ‘Drawing 
WALTER SARGENT Asst. Supervisor of Drawing in Massachu:etts 


PHERE, cylinder, cube, I taught 
those last year. What comes next? 

This question brings many mem- 
ories of country schools working with- 
out a special teacher; of ungraded 
schools with many classes, many sub- 
jects and short time. Outlines and. 
courses are plenty, yet still from earnest 
teachers comes that practical question, 

“‘What shall I do next?” 

Well, before we talk about that here is a question, On 
what days and on what hours are your drawing lessons to 
come? Is that all settled? » We know from last year’s 
experience that two lessons a week from twenty minutes to 
thirty minutes long is as little time as we can give and yet 
accomplish much. 

Now with a place in the program we are ready to begin 
and if we really have taught the type forms the terms of 
surface and the drawing of lines we have a foundation 
for a second year in drawing. 

If the school is ungraded or only partially graded it will 
be best to make two divisions, perhaps, between the third 
and fourth years. These will be designated hereafter as 
primary division and grammar division and work suggested 
for each. 

Let us see before we start, just what we ought to accom- 
plish during this year. The primary division already is 
supposed to know sphere cylinder cube, the terms of 
surface and relation, two or three of the geometric figures 
and their use in a simple ornamental arrangement. By the 
end of this year they should know half sphere, half cylin- 
der, half cube, the geometric figures formed by the faces of 
these solids, be able to draw the’ figures and similar forms 
and make an ornamental] arrangement using these shapes or 
some modification of them. 

The grammar division is acquainted with the type forms 
and geometric figures and at the end of the year should be 
able to draw spherical objects which shall look round and 
leaves which shall look as if they grew — to describe a few 
simple forms by that language which we call working 
drawing, and to adapt for use if arrangement some of the 
plant forms which they have studied. 

Let us make the first lesson the telling of a story in lines. 
Some incident or place connected with the summer vacation. 
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Here 1s a secret of success in this first lesson. Stop after 


school the night before with three or four of those 
scholars who like to remain and chat with the teacher. 
Start them talking about vacation and, just for fun, sketch- 
ing on the board some of the things the talk suggests. Try 
it yourself with them, or after they are gone. Perhaps you 
can’t but /y it. It is surprising-how the chalk will respond 
in the hands of some one who makes it start. If this is 
done the lesson will have a different spirit and so much 
depends on the sfirit of the first lesson. 

Both divisions may take -this exercise at the same time. 
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Have the pupils recall some incident or place and let two or 
three describe theirs quite definitely. When each has 
decided upon the one he will use, let them tell by lines as 
complete a story as possible. This, marked with the date 
and the pupii’s name may be put away in the portfolio as 
the first sheet in drawing for this year. Some one who has 
spent the summer in some quiet country town gave me this. 
(Fig. 1.) Another who has been to the seaside, this. 
(Fig. 2.) 














Fig. 2 


Primary Division 


Doubtless such terms of location as center top bottom 
left right etc., were well taught last year and of course none 
of the pupils have forgotten them, but perhaps some new 
scholars have come in this fall, who cannot use these terms 
promptly and accurately. These few new ones must be kept 
in mind and work arranged so they can go on with the rest of 
the primary division and yet understand each step. In any, 
case it will be well to spend the next few lessons in reviews 
somewhat as follows : 

Zerms of location Give a dictation exercise having the 
pupils show the right side, left side, center, top, bottom of 
the desk or some other object, till all shall respond 
promptly, accurately and in concert, in the use of these 
terms. Have a few, nof the brightest and most ready, point 
out and name the location of the parts of a window pane, a 
figure on the board, etc. 

Review sphere Have the models distributed. Lead 
pupils to describe the appearance and action and to point 
out similar objects in the room. Start the children in des- 
cribing spherical objects outside the school-room, which 
they can remember, and interest them in selecting two or 
three to sketch from memory during the next lesson. 

Review of spherical objects ‘Who has found something 
shaped like the sphere?” 

“ Tell us about it.” 

“ And you may tell us about yours.” 

“ And you.”’ 

“Draw a picture of yours on the board.”’ 

“You may draw yours for us.’ 

“Who else will draw one?” 

“ Well, we have quite a lot of pictures, who can draw still 
another?” 

“You may each think of some thing like the sphere, that 
you would like to make a picture of on paper.” 

“Have you thought of one? What is it? 
yours?” 

“ Everybody has thought of one, now you may make a 
picture of it on the paper.” 

It is necessary to suggest, once in a while that one of the 
results of good teaching in drawing, should be the ability to 
draw. In the study of objects similar to the type forms, 
some such exercise as that suggested by the above questions 
may be helpful in producing this result. No matter how 
good, form teaching and dictation may be — unless pupils 
are made to draw things they never will learn to draw. 

“What is the best way to learn to paint?” asked a stu- 
dent of an artist. 

“ Paint!” was the answer. 


What is 


Grammar Division 


Have the pupils of this division forgotten any of the 
terms they were so familiar with last year? Let us take one 
lesson to test them and see. 

Sphere cylinder cube-surface face edge corner hori- 
zontal vertical oblique parallel triangle square oblong 
circle are they still ready for use. We have drawn some 


“applications of the geometric figures but this term we want 
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to try others, beautiful ones and full of life. They are 
plenty too. Hear them rustle in the wind. In every one 
may be seen the geometric figure that is the basis of its 
shape. Each is lovely in its curvature and interesting in its 
structure and the story of its life. 

For the next lesson have the pupils bring in all the differ- 
ent leaves they can find and classify them according to the 
shapes. “Which are most like the triangle? like the square? 
like the oblong? like the circle? (Fig. 3.) Are there 
some like other figures? See how many different triangles 
are represented. Here is one tall and slender, another very 
short and broad, another equilateral. Let us make the next 
lesson a study of proportions. Then perhaps we can make 
better pictures of our leaves. 

Proportions Have the pupils draw an oblong to repre- 
sent the shape of the window. Notice the results one or 
two are too narrow; three or four are about right. The 
others are much too broad. Have them lay this drawing 














Fig. 3 


aside and study the proportions carefully. Let them point 
out on paper where they will place the lines representing the 
top, the bottom, the left side, the right side, and repeat this 
after studying the window again. Let them place light 
marks where they think each side should be drawn and 
compare these with the proportions of the window, making 
necessary changes without erasing. After the drawing is 
finished, have them study and represent the proportions of 
a door, a map, a large triangle cut from paper, till they can 
detect, quickly any mistakes in width and height. 

Concert work always means better work. Then the 
teacher is guiding the class. ll study the object together, 
mark the position of each side at the same time and draw 
all together. 

“ What is the matter with your drawing?” was asked of a 
boy. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. 

After some ten minutes’ lively work in calculating propor- 
tions the same question was asked again. 

“It’s too slim,” he answered promptly. 

Accurate judgment of proportions, like any other ability 
worth having, can only come by practice. Let us remember 
that it is one of the most important points to be gained by 
this month’s work. 


A little five-year-old boy, one day at dinner, swallowed a fish- 
bone. ‘‘ There,” said he, **I swallowed a fish-bone. Now I have 
two hundred and nine bones in me.” 


A child seeing a bill on a telegraph post: 


‘**O mamma. look! 
A message has fallen down!” 
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Where did it go? 


Where did yesterday’s sunset go ? 
When it faded down the hills so slow, 
And the gold grew dim, and the purple light 
Like an army with banners passed from sight ? 
Will its flash go into the golden-rod, 
Its thrill to the purple aster’s nod, 
Its crimson fleck the maple bough 
And the autumn glory begin from now ? 
— William Channing Gannett 


Flower Problems 


Erta Aust N BLAISDELL Brookline Mass. 


1. What are the two principal agents which Dame 
Nature employs to assist her in the work ‘of fertilizing 
seeds ? 


2. Which messenger reoeives the 
greatest reward for his labors? 

3. What does he do with this 
reward ? 

4. In what season do most of the 
wind-fertilized flowers blossom? Why ? 

5. Why do such flowers as the 
pussy willow and alder blossom before 
the leaves appear ? 

6. Why do these flowers have so 
many stamens each of which has a 
generous store of pollen? 

7. Why do the violets and May- 
flowers have such short stems? 

8. Why do some flowers have 
bright colors while others have sweet 
odors ? 

9g. Which flowers have the sweet- 
est odor, those that are brilliant in 
color or those that are white or deli- 
cately tinted ? 

10. Why does the white clover 
have a sweeter odor than the red? 

11. What makes it possible for the grass to be wind- 
fertilized after the leaves appear? 

12. Make a list of flowers fertilized by the wind; the 
bees ; the ants; the moths. 

13. Who carries pollen for night-blooming flowers? 

14. How is the pollen in the lady’s slipper carried from 
one flower to another? (Make a moth of tissue paper and 
try it.) | 

15. ‘What bird assists in the work of fertilization? 

16. How is it especially adapted for this work? 

17. What do the flowers give in return? 

18. Why do the nasturtiums and the columbines have 
the nectary in a spur the opening of which is beneath the 
stamens ? 

19. Of what use are the markings and hairs on the 
lower part of the nasturtium ? 

Of what use is the bright-colored spot usually found on 
the lower petal of the pansy? 


These problems have been presented to a class of chil- 
dren as a supplement to the study of flowers and fertiliza- 
tion of seeds, and with very little direction of observation 
by the teacher they were able to “think out the reason” 
for themselves. In this way the children were brought into 
the closest contact with nature and the beauty and wonder 
of the construction of each plant as it is adapted to its 
surroundings was clearly brought out. 

The author has attempted to make a special study of 
these problems as they are presented to each flower, and 
any communications from others interested in thé work 
would be gratefully received. 


Answers to Flower Problems 


(The following answers were furnished by Miss Blaisdell at the request 
of the editor.) 


1. The wind and insects. 











2. The bee. 

3- He uses the nectar to make honey and the pollen 
to make bee-bread. 

4. In the spring, because the winds are more prevalent 
and there are no leaves to catch the pollen. 


5. The wind often has to carry the pollen many rods 
to the pistil and so little reaches them that Nature cannot 
afford to waste any on the leaves. 


6. Unless there were a generous store of pollen the 
many pistils in each catkin would not receive any as the 
wind has to carry it so far. 


7. The stems are so short that the flowers are close to 
the ground and the creeping insects can go from one to the 
other of these flowers that are too early for the bees and 
too lowly for the wind. 

8. To attract the attention of the bees, wasps, and 
butterflies, who are fond of bright colors. 


9g. The white or delicately tinted flowers have the 
sweetest odors because the insects do not easily see white, 
but are attracted by odor. 
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10. The red clover attracts bees by its color, the white 
by its odor. 

11. The flower-stem of the grass raises the pollen high 
above the leaves so that the wind may carry it to the pistils 
without interference. 

13. The moths. 

14. By means of moths that creep into the slipper and 
moving about brush the pollen off onto their wings. 

15. The humming-bird. 

16. The bird’s long, sleuder bill makes it possible for 
it to get the nectar it is so fond of, and in doing so its head 
and wings brush off the pollen. 

17. The flowers give the bird nectar. 

18. The nectar of these flowers is delicious, and in 
going to the nectary to get it the insects push past the 
stamens and of necessity carry the pollen to the next 
flowers. 

19. They serve as a guide-board to point to the nectary. 

20. ‘The insect uses the spot as a door-step and invaria- 


bly lights on it, and remains there while getting the nectar 
from the pinsy’s spur. 





Seat Occupations 
JOSEPHINE SMITH Decorah Ia. 


HE class, seat and board work of our first lessons given 
T in the primary room must be closely related. 

The grouping of two, four, and eight, with the aid 
of the cubes, is being developed at the number table. 

The drawing teacher has been talking of circles, squares, 
and oblongs, and is making a few designs. 

Now for our board work. We shall make the square 
(two twos), and in these squares make four dots of two 
colors, remembering always to place these colors according 
to the law of opposites. 

Draw some of the squares diamond shape in which 
arrange two twos of dots. 

In the oblongs place two fours. Convert an oblong into 
a ladder, placing dots upon it representing four as two twos, 
or eight as two fours. 

Also place vertical lines in the squares and oblongs to 
illustrate four and eight. ‘This work is reproduced by the 
children, and should be a lesson in neatness, accuracy, and 
discrimination as well as number. 

Each child is given a box containing colored split peas to 
represent the dots, tooth-picks for the squares, oblongs, and 
ladders, and inch shoe-pegs for the vertical lines. These 
are all easily colored with diamond dyes. 

The children are taught never to touch the boxes, which 
are placed in the center of the desks, until permission is 
given. ‘Then all are opened at the same time. 

A minute or two is very well spent in explaining where 
and how this work is to be done. All of it, which is on the 
right-hand side of the desks, is examined and commented 
upon by the teacher. 

Use also cardboard objects placed upon the desks in 
groups of two, four, and eight; three, six and nine. 

Somewhat later, for repetition without monotony, use the 
parquetry squares and circles pasted on your number charts 
in designs to represent the desired numbers. 

For eight take four blue and four orange-colored squares. 
Paste the two blue and the two orange-colored ones close 
together to form a square. Arrange the other four, diamond 
shape, at the top, bottom, and at either side of this square, 
remembering the law of opposites. 

In another: design for eight place the four squares 
diamond shape, and the other four at each point of the 


diamond thus formed. These are reproduced by the chil- 
dren from the.r box of papers. 

The children having them arranged accurately on their 
desks are allowed to paste them on heavy paper to be used 
in decorating the room. ‘These designs are also excellent 
for quick perception work. 

For the ones embracing three, six and nine, use the equi- 
triangles. , 

For three, paste the triangles in the form of a clover leaf. 
A pretty design for six is to arrange them closely together 
so as to form a diamond shape, composed of three red and 
three green triangles. 

For nine take three red, three green, and three yellow 
ones. Make a triangle of each color, and then arrange the 
three threes to form a large triangle. 

In teaching the unequal numbers, which follow the equal, 
have the children tie bundles of colored tooth-picks. 

For seven they will arrange two threes and one, and then 
tie. ; 

For five, two twos and one, and tie. The bundles con- 
taining the correct number and color are not destroyed, but 
carefully taken up, and eventually prepared for use again by 
the teacher. The child whose bundles are not taken will be 
more careful the next time. 

This work teaches self-reliance and is work which, at a 
glance, enables the teacher to see if the mental picture of 
the number given at the table has been formed by the child. 

For this work also use the colored strips of paper, six 
inches in length and from a half to an inch wide. Have 
the pictures of the number arrangetl on the desk first, the 
same as the tooth-picks, and after a glance at the work, the 
mucilage dishes are passed to those who have them correctly 
pictured. 

These are pasted together to form a chain and used for 
decoration, thus preserving the little ones’ first pretty work, 
of which they are so proud. 


It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use 
As the tones in which you convey it. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart, 
The words may be soft as the summer air 
And the tones may break the heart. 
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In September 


Mornings frosty grow, and cold, 
Brown the grass on hill and wold; 
Crows are cawing sharp and clear, 
Where the rustling corn grows sere; 
Mustering flocks of blackbirds cali, 
Here and there a few leaves fall. 
In the meadows larks sing sweet, 
Chirps the cricket at our feet. 

In September. 


Noons are sunny, warm and still, 
A golden haze hangs o’er the hill, 
Amber sunshine’s on the floor, 
Just within the open door, 
Still the crickets call and creak, 
Never found, though long we seek. 
Oft comes faint report of gun; 
Busy flies buzz in the sun, 

In September. 

— Elizabeth Cole. 


Preparing to Read 


September’s Lessons for Beginners First Day of School 
Collections for Winter Study Desk Occupations 


BELLE THomAs Cook Co. Normal Englewood IIl. 


(Notge— Words printed in small caps indicate those written upon the 
blackboard by the teacher.) 

ONDAY, September third, 1895 has come ; the school- 

Mh room doors all over the land stand open, and the 

teachers are there ready to receive the thousands of 
children that come flocking in to begin their school life. 

No other month in the year will be so full of hard work 
and perplexing questions for the primary teacher. 

As the experienced, thoughtful teacher looks into. the 
upturned faces of these little people, she realizes that 
although they are strangers to her and her realm still they 
have already been studying for five or six years. She 
appreciates how much they bring with them from their 
home life that will directly aid them here. She knows from 
observation that genuine interest springs from self-activity 
and a never-ending round of need and immediate use. Be- 
cause these characteristics are universally found in children 
she has planned her work so that their experiences in these 
first days in school will be only a continuation of their 
previous life and mode of study. 

. First must come examination, not for marks and per cents, 
but such a one as will enable her to have the school in work- 
ing order as soon as possible ; thus fifty or more must be 
sorted and grouped so that they may work together to the 
best advantage. Her only standard of excellence, at first, 
is the child’s readiness to respond to her or to take part in 
these first exercises. 

“JT have a song, children, which I wish you to help me 
sing.” Here she sings one stanza of the familiar song, “‘ We 
are little soldier men,” then stops to talk to them of the 
soldiers they have seen, the fife and drum they have heard, 
where they saw and heard them, etc. In this informal talk 
and attempt to teach song she has found several who are 
willing to take part; occasionally she asks a child for his 
name, this she notes down on paper. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes have passed, but in that time she has been able to 
select ten or twelve that have shown more willingness than 
the rest to talk ; these she sends to her desk to watch a fish 
in a glass of water. All the direction we hear is, “I am 
coming to talk with you directly, then I shall want you to 
tell me something about that fish.” 

Turning to the others she says, “ You may each draw for 
me a picture of something you have at home.” Manilla 
paper cut in pieces 8 X 10 is distributed to the children, 
also lead pencils. Some seem quite at home in the presence 
of such material and go to work immediately; others sit 
still and make no attempt to follow her directions. 

As Miss C approaches the group at her table, some 
eagerly begin talking to her; just here comes their first 
lesson in hand-raising for permission to talk, a lesson that 
will have to be repeated again and again before it is learned. 

The first step necessary in learning to read is to change 
the habit of thought-getting through the ear to the eye. 
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This new means of getting thought may be acquired almost 
as unconsciously as they learned to talk. At first no 
attempt is made to have the child learn the form of the 
word, nor is his attention directed to the letters or sounds 
comprised in the word. It is merely “talking with the 
crayon.” 

At every opportunity, whether in song, game, observation 
lesson or story the teacher makes use of this new mode of 
expression, writing a word or sentence here and there upon 
the board quickly and easily, writing these, too, when the 
child’s interest or need for either word or sentence is 
greatest. Let him begin with seeing these written symbols 
as soon as he enters school. Do not expect him to remem- 
ber every word written, but make the conditions for atten- 
tion favorable and then have faith equal to that of the 
mother as she waited for him to learn to talk. 

“This is what I see in the glass, what is it?” Their 
answer comes in a single word which she writes upon the 
board. John tell me what the fish can do. The fish can 
swim, is the reply. Arthur, tell me something else the fish 
can do. It can open and shut its mouth. Mabel may tell 
what she sees. It moves them things on its side. We call 
those Fins. Pointing to the word risu, she asks for each to 
tell what it has. After several questions and replies we find 
upon her board the words FISH, SWIM, FINS, HEAD, EYES, 
MOUTH, TAIL, etc. 

These words and sentences have been written with an 
ease equal to her use of the spoken form. Her one idea in 
writing in to have them form the habit from the beginning 
of having this written symbol become a part of the child’s 
interpretation of the thought aroused through the obser- 
vation work. 

This group is now given pencil and paper and told to 
draw a picture of the fish, also something they have at 
home. She waits a moment to see that all are at work then 
moves about among the others to examine their drawings. 
As she inspects this work she leads one and another to tell 
about what he has drawn. Some papers are covered with 
pictures, others have but little, and some nothing at all. 

When this hurried inspection is ended she has the names 
of another ten. These form her second group; they are 
sent to the board to draw their pictures where all may see 
what they have previously told on paper for the teacher 
only. 

Still twenty or more are left in their seats; so far these 
have said or done almost nothing. ‘The others are busy 
and very soon she is telling this timid set of some birds she 
saw in a tree on her way to school. Her manner is so free 
from all self-consciousness and is so interested in what she 
is telling that she succeeds in breaking the barrier between 
them and herself and at last nearly all have ventured to 
take some part in this informal conversation. Throughout 
this exercise, as in the others, she continues her blackboard 
writing, using word or sentence as the occasion demands. 

Now the work of those at the board is commented upon, 
and they are called to their seats. “Attention, company” is 
heard and all are ready again for another general exercise. 

The song of the morning is rehearsed, and now all are 
ready to play soldier for they are to march in and out, up 
and down, the “left-overs” of last spring acting as leaders, 
full of responsibility because they are showing the others 
how. 


Noon has come ; a tentative grading or grouping has been 
accomplished and the teacher has them seated ready for the 
work of the afternoon. These groups are not given any 
name or number that will indicate to the children the idea 
of higher and lower class, for many changes may be nec- 
essary before this fifty are finally adjusted, and if once they 
have the idea of promotion or “demotion’’ connected with 
changing from one group to the other the freedom necessary 
will be lost and the teacher find herself hampered at Severy 
step. There has been plenty of time given to this examin- 
ation and re-seating, and yet it has been so mingled with 
general exercises and work with single groups that each 
child feels that he has had some personal attention. 

As she makes ready to dismiss, group one is told that they 
are to make some bdéxes when they come back so will need 
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to bring rulers. Group three is asked to bring flowers, each 
child one of any kind that he can get. 

Throughout this month group one will continue a series 
of lessons on Foods begun last spring ; group”two will stud 
animals —their parts, function of parts, food, how obtained, 
relation to man, etc. As we cannot follow in this article 
each group in its special line of work, we will note particu- 
larly the lessons for the three younger groups in their study 
of plant life. 

At this time of year, garden, grass-plot and road-side fur- 
nish abundant material for all. These growing plants are 
among the child’s most familiar friends and the skilful 
teacher has a fine opportunity to lead the child to use his 
precious €xperience to the highest advantage in acquiring 
new skill and new modes of expression. 

In the September outline for first grade Miss Cooke 
makes the following suggestions under the subject of science : 


Science 


First week— Children bring in plants from the garden. Examine 
them and find parts common to all,— root, stem, leaves, flower, fruit, 
seeds. Find uses of the root. Find part of each plant used for food by 
man or other animals. Find what animals are in the garden and what 
they are dging. Examine fruits and note what parts common to all. 
Classify them as to those which have seeds in pods, pulp, etc., as prepar- 
ation for thé study of seed distribution. 

Second week — Select six trees, to, be studied throughout the year,— 
oak, Willow, maple, ash-leaf maple, poplar, piné. -Study September con- 
dition of each. Paint each. .Compare leaves and buds.on each. 
Which gives the greatest shade ? What makes shade ? Which has the 
largest leaves ? Greatest number of leaves ? h child will have from 
each tree a twig about a foot long. Are the leaves from the terminal or 
lateral buds ? What animals found on each tree? Under it? What 
are they doing ? Which leaves are used for homes of insects, and which 
for their food? Uses of trees. 

Third week — Study spectrum by means of a glass prism. Test and 
record each child’s power to recognize or distinguish colors. Paint the 
spectrum. Classify fruits and note colors found in the ripe and unripe 
fruit. Reason? Field trip to gather September flowers. Sort as to 
color. Parts common to each of the flowers. Compare with garden 

lants. 
4 Fourth week — Birds; kinds in the park. 
What are they doing ? 


Color; use; sounds, 

The subjects may change from week to week. No 
attempt is made to exhaust any one phase of the subject 
before another is taken, but she tries to leave the child in 
such an attitude towards the part studied so that when she 
comes to it again he will be eager for more. Again, the 
subjects from week to week are so related that the repetition 
necessary for the learning of these written symbols comes 
directly through his experience in observation without the 
old-time drill for ferm. 

The first reading lessons are from the blackboard and are 
usually statements of their own observations. All written 
symbols should be functioned through immediate association 
and use. Surrounded with this atmosphere of written work, 
seeing it used so easily at every step, he not only learns to 
recognize words and sentences but very soon shows a desire 
to imitate the teacher, not to copy the words but to repro- 
duce his own image in his desire to tell something with the 
crayon ; here begins his work in spelling and written lan- 
guage. His first attempts are crude, but very soon he 
acquires a skill that enables him to write legibly and rapidly. 

Throughout this month the study of fruits affords excellent 
material for a series of lessons, their color, meaning of color, 
function of parts, relation to plant and flower, food value to 
man and animal, etc. Fruits for study — peach, plum, 
crab-apple and tomato. 

They will need the foot rule throughout the year in all 
their mechanical drawing and making, hence the number 
work may begin with a study of this. The article in the 
April number of this paper — “Desk occupations,” contains 
suggestions along the line of drawing and making. The 
cutting of rectangular cards one inch by three or four to be 
used as dictionary cards, also paper slips one-half inch by 
one for marking specimen will afford occupation and lead 
them to careful measuring and drawing for exact work. 

Another important feature for September work is the col- 
lecting of specimens for winter study. The youngest child 
even can take part in this. Seeds, seed pods, grains, 
pebbles, shells, bits of building stones, etc., may be brought 
in and cared for. Small envelopes, and boxes made by the 
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children will serve as receptacles for such material ; bottles 
with large mouths for keeping such things as a ripe dande- 
lion head and the open milk-weed pod before its, seed have 
scattered. These will prove valuable in the s of distri- 
bution of seed. The gathering; arranging, and care of these 
specimens will arouse a keen interest among the children 
and when used later the interest will be increased because 
of the fact that they had part in making the collection. 

The average child does not need print or phonics during 
this first month of school work, so we will leave these phases 
to discuss in another article. 


Golden Torches 


And in the evening everywhere, 
Along the roadsides up and down, 

I see the golden torches flare, 

Like lighted street lamps in the town. 


I think the butterfly and bee, 
From distant meadows coming back, 
Are quite contented when they see 
These lamps along the homeward track. 
— Sel. 





The Hygiene Examination of the Future. 


Teacher (to applicang for admission )— 


*‘Johnnie, have you got a certificate of vaccination for 
smallpox?” 


** Yes, sir,” 
** Have you been inoculated for croup?” 
** Yes, sir.” 
‘» Been treated with diphtheria serum? ” 
** Yes, sir.” 


**Had your arm scratched with cholera bacilli? ” 
** Yes sir.” 
‘‘Have you a written guarantee that you are proof against 


whooping-cough, measles, mumps, scarlet fever and old age? ’ 
“« Yes, sir.” 


‘* Have you your own private drinking cup?” 
‘* Yes, sir.” 


** Do you promise not to exchange sponges with the boy next 
to you and never use any but your own pencil?” 
‘* Yes, sir.” 


** Will you agree to have your books fumigated with sulphur 
and sprinkle your clothes with chloride of lime once a week?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘* Johhnie, you have met the first requirements of the modern 
sanitarians and may now climb over yonder rail, occupy an 
isolated aluminum seat and begin making P’s and Q’s as your first 
lesson.— Sel. 


The Method of the Future 


She was a bright-faced, conscientious little teacher 
who spent her long vacations at summer institutes 
and dutifully accepted every rising educational theory. 
With all her heart she believed in the “new education,” but 
that day she had been tried by numberless little annoyances 
which were capped by Matilda’s mamma who called in 
person to request that her daughter, the dunce of the class, 
should not be excited to so great mental exertion. As the 
little teacher listened her spirit rose, and she replied to 
the fond mamma: “I think you need have little fear for 
Matilda’s health. The work in this school is done on the 
most approved basis: all that is expected of the pupils is 
that they keep awake ; the teacher does the rest. But there 
is no doubt methods will soon be devised for instilling facts 
hypodermically while the pupil sleeps.’ 

* —School Physiology Journal 


“Six years is a very short span of life. The little folks who 
enter school this month have been mothers’ babies all their 
lives. They have done nothing but play so far, and it is 
hardly reasonable or fair not to introduce them into a work 
world gradually and naturally, instead of plunging them at 
once in‘o a cold bath of restriction. Aside from this, to 
repeat what I have been trying to say in the preceding lines, 
until you have the love and good will of the child you 
cannot get his best work. We can gain this good will by 
meeting Six-year-old at least half way, and by following 
Nature, who is ever teaching us that her ways are best.” 
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(From C. C. N. S. Envelope) 


First Grade “ B” 


‘GuDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN Teacher 


Fossils 


It was green. It had a mid-rib. 
Ferns grow in woods. 
FRANCES HOLTON 


I had a fern. 
It had leaflets. 


The fern needs shade. It needs sunshine and rain. 
It needs soil to grow in. 


ROBERT SPURGIN 


The trees give shade to the fern. 
The sun gives it heat and light. 
The swamp gives it nice soil to grow in. 

LEONARD RUBIDGE 


We had a stone. We saw an imprint on the stone. 
It looked like a fern. 
ALBERT CARSLEY 


The fern has a mid-rib. 
The fern has leaflets. The imprint has leaflets. 

The fern has lobes. The imprint has lobes. 

I think a fern made the imprint on the stone. 

WALTER MEYERS 


The imprint has a mid-rib. 


The rain gives :! water. 
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Stories Without Words 








We had some clay. We put a fern in the clay. 
Then we covered it up with clay. 
Now the clay is dry. 
We see an imprint of a fern on the clay. 
sf Carron Dopp 


We buried a fern in some wet sand. 
When the sand dried we saw an imprint in it. 
It was an imprint of the fern. 
ARTHUR CULLUM 


We put a fern in some dry sand. We left it there. 
We cannot see any imprint of the fern. 

We had arock. We puta fern on it. 

We cannot see any imprint of the fern on the rock. 


HarrY SMITH 


I think this is the way the fossil fern was made. 

A fern lived in the woods. 

Rain and sunshine helped it to grow. 

The trees gave it shade, and it had good wet soil to grow 


Then it died and fell into the wet soil. 

It was all covered up with soil. 

Then the soil turned hard. 

Now we see the imprint of it on the stone. 

We call it a fossil fern. 

FLORENCE SMITH 
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“QO mother, 
mother, come 
here, quick! I 
want you to 
iook at these 
* beautifulcolors. 

; They are just 
like those I saw in the bubbles I blew yesterday. 

See, there is red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. 

I have counted them and there are six. 

When I take the glass out of the sun they go away. 

They seem to be playing hide and seek with me.” 

“ Do you remember,” Richard,” asked mamma, “ how we 
watched the sun go down from the window the other night? 

You said it looked just like a great ball of fire. 

I told you that was what it really is. 

That large ball of fire which we call the sun, has to make 
the light and heat for us. 

He sends these to us in long narrow pieces, which we 
call rays. ’ 

I showed you a picture, not long ago of one of these rays, 
¢an you draw it?” 

“Yes, mother, it is very narrowand has little curved lines 
through it, something like waves.” 

“Now, Richard, these little waves are like some of our 
boys and girls. 

Some are larger than others, some like to go slow, and 
some are always in a hurry. 

The little waves which make up the red light are the 
largest and laziest. 

When they start from the sun the red ones are always 
last. 

Now the little violet waves are very frisky and always in a 
hurry, so away they run to the far end of the ray. 

Now little orange, yellow, green, and blue, have to crowd 
in between the violet and red waves. 

The largest waves have to stay behind, because they 
cannot run so fast as the smaller ones.” 

“ But mamma, why do we not see these lovely colors all 
the time?” 

“T will tell you, Richard. When these rays start from 
the sun they all try to run down to the earth at once. 

If you put a three-cornered piece of glass between them 
and the earth, they spread out, and tryto get through it and 
go on.” 

“How funny! I must go and find Myron and tell him 
what you have told me.” 





(This story was given by Miss Todd of Indianapolis to her children — 
an advanced second year class. Prisms were first hung around the room 
so the sun would strike them. After three or four days of talking of the 
different colors and their arrangement the children were given colored 
pencils and paper and were told to make the picture of the bow as it 
appeared at the time on the wa] and to arrange the colors as they were 
reflected through the prism. The teacher then wrote the story and gave 
it as a reading tesson. It was afterwards printed on a separate sheet by 
the press connected with the school building. This put it in convenient 
form for after use.— ED.) 





A Word to Country Teachers 


A. C. SCAMMELL > 


HE day of your arrival at the place where you are to 
7 teach will be the preface to your term’s work. Let it 
be a very “ taking” one. 

Don’t apoligize for coming to so small a town and say 
that you came to enjoy the scenery and to regain your health, 
for that is vacation privilege, not school work. 

Be sure to leave your old hats and dresses at home. 
They would not be good enough to wear in that pretty hill- 
side town. Against Nature’s picturesque background they 
would be far more out of keeping than in the city with only 
dull brick walls for contrast. And don’t, O don’t put ona 
single “air” if you don’t want to become an amusing 
object lesson. Laying aside then all girlish folly, and try- 
ing to put on the teacher's whole armor, you go to your 
new work, the first Monday in September. 

Dingy-white walls, two pitted little boards instead of 
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comely blackboards, cobweb curtains at windows, and for 
the rest —O dear! | . But what of it! 

-You look into the pleasant faces of your pupils, and know 
you have an army strong to-help you, by Ale oon » Nature’s 
ready-made furnishings are just at hand. Before long, you 
may find that all this seeming hindrance may be your fortu- 
nate opening for nature study. The conservative parents 
do not believe in bringing this “waste work” into school 
hours. Suppose you give it a new name, too, and call it 
decoration of the school-room. Take long walks with your 
pupils to find what you want; the prettiest of autumn’s 
work to press and mount for your school-room walls ; curious 
woods for latticed window shades, easels, picture frames. 
Because the school-room is so sunny, you have the excuse, 
on hot September afternoons, to vacate it for the cool, 
shady hilltops near. There you can teach them to see, as 
you see, Nature’s wonder pictures, to hear, as you hear, her 
music and her rhymes. 


Your older boys may be often absent from school during 
the fall term for work.. You may think that these frequent 
breaks lessen the interest in study, upset your plans, and 
make past labor for your pupils, of little avail, for field-work 
crowds out school-work. Mayve you are mistaken. Better 
believe that every truth those boys have learned, lies sim- 
mering somewhere in heart or brain, and will be ready for 
use by the time it is wanted. Through you, they have 
become acquainted with nature and her science teachings, 
and so, harvesting may be more educative than books. 
When the teacher does faithful .work with the faithful 
scholar, these enforced absent days are like Sabbath rest, 
from which he returns to book with new energy and appetite. 

“ The register looks dreadfully!” Yes, but since looks 
that cau’t be helped matter little do not fret about that. 
Probably your register will never rest among the town 
archives. 


You make the same plaint that the teachers who came 
before you made, of pupils not well classed, and too many 
classes. Don’t be tied to this precedent. Abolish the class 
system altogether if -need be and generalize your work. Do 
all things tactfully, though. Two or three of your oldest, 
dullest pupils have made their slow way to Oceanica in 
geography, and are ambitious to finish the book. Don’t take 
away their self-respect, and remove their goal a year further 
off by putting them back with that class of bright twelve- 
year-olds. Let them sojourn in the South Sea Islands 
awhile ; make their stay in Oceanica delightful, but let their 
own town, county or state, be the Mecca, to which they 
return by reviews once or twice a week. It may be advis- 
able in all their studies, to let them remain in the highest 
class. For the younger pupils, comdine. Make geography, 
for instance, an all-school study, avoiding the terms, class 
or division. 

Thus, you can easily grade your school. You can lead 
the backward pupil who does his best, to feel that he is not 
so far behind the others. 

So much work for so little salary! Yes, but with your 
four dollars a week and board, haven’t you as wide a margin 
left as have some of your city sisters? You left home well 
supplied, to live among a generous people who have few 
artificial wants. You can easily learn to be content with 
such things as you have. 


The parents do not visit your school except on the “ last, 


day.” Another grievance! ‘Then think of Mahomet and 
the mountain and be the mountain. Visit the parents, not 
once twice but so often that you seem like “ own folks” to 
them. Your visiting them may be more gainful than their 
visits to you. Little disaffections dissolve in the social cup 
of tea. Liking you, they will be satisfied with your work. 


The truth is trite, that country schools have graduated - 


the best men and women. As you look over your human 
material, can you not assort it all, as excellent, good or fair. 

Isn’t it something to be thankful for, that your youthful 
twigs are bent aright, so that they do not need your constant 
straightening out, to incline them towards goodness ? 

And so we might go on, weighing the trials of country 
teachers with their compensating pleasures, and every time 
the pleasures will have the far more exceeding weight. 
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Learning to Measure with the Eye 


1. “Guess” and then measure the following 
distances. Give the difference between your 
estimate and the true measure. Make a table 
as follows: 





DISTAXCE. ESTIMATE. 


MEASURE. 








eee eee ene 











eee eee wee eee eee 
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One Way to Teach New Words 


E. A., Ontario, Canada. 


ITTLE children who have never been in school before 
L generally find great difficulty in distinguishing one 
word fiom another, but if some distinctive mark is 
pointed out in the word the attention of the children is 
caught at once. 

Take the word ca¢. Ina little talk refer especially to the 
cat’s eyes ; ask the children, Have you seen a cat in the 
dark? What were its eyes like? (Very bright and round.) 
After writing the word ca¢ on the blackboard, ask what 
part of the word resembles the cat’s eye? The children 
will often point to the top of the letter ¢. 

It would be well to take next a word that resembles ca¢ 
somewhat so that the child will not have too much to 
remember, for instance the word maz. After a talk about 
mats, their uses, etc., ask a child to draw the picture of a 
mat on the board. If one with scalloped edges is not 
drawn I would ask the children to watch while I draw one. 
Make the edges in scallops like the top a letter m, and out- 
line it in colored chalk ; then write the word on the board, 
and ask the children to point out the part that looks like the 
edge of the mat. They will point to the letter m. 

Every old word must be reviewed before a new one is 
taught ; indeed, in teaching little children a great part of the 
time must be given up to review. After two or three words 
have been taught in this way it is desirable to form a sen- 
tence ; the easiest words to teach are / see. Before writing 
these on the board ask, How many persons do we mean 
when we say “I”? (Just one person.) Well, as it means 
just one person we will write it with just one tall letter. . 

In teaching the word see, ask, How many eyes do we use 
when we see anything? (Two.) Now write the word see 
and ask, What part of the word looks like two eyes? They 
vill point to the two e’s. 

After drilling thoroughly on this, take the sentence, / see 
a mat. ‘The children will read it readily, and they will tell 
you that they know the word / because it means just one 
person and is written with one tall letter. The word see 
because part of the word looks like two eyes. The word 
mat because the first part of the word looks like the 
scalloped edge of a mat: 
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The children are always very much interestea in 


the word gig; the tops of the g’s represent the wheels of the 
gig, and the loops the shafts. 

In teaching the word fin, the point of the i may be taken 
to represent the point of the pin, and the dot over the #, the 
head of the pin. From this they readily learn the word 
pen. As the point of the pen is not so sharp as the point 
of the pin, so the letter ¢ is not so pointed as the letter 7, 
also a pen has no head. 

In the word cup the w looks like the outline of a cup. 

In the word /an the / looks like a folded fan. 

In the word dog the top of the @ may be taken to repre- 
sent the dog’s ears, and the loop of the g the dog’s tail. 

In the word 4g the letter / may be said to look like the 
log before it is cut down, and the letter o like the end of 
log after being cut. 


If primary teachers will try this plan for the first two or 
three weeks in the term that they will find the pupils make 
more rapid progress, and take more interest in the work 
than by almost any other method. 


Vulcan the Mighty Smith 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Vulcan was a blacksmith. 

He was big and strong, but he was lame. 
He was lame when a little boy. 

He lived on Mount Olympus. 

His papa and mamma were not kind to him. 
I do not like to look at him,” said his papa. 
‘- Heis not pretty,” said his mamma. 

‘* I do not love him.” 

‘* We will send him down to earth,” said his papa. 
Poor little boy! 

How sad.he was! 

But some one was kind to him. 

This was Thetis. 

Thetis lived in a cave in the sea. 
Sometimes she stayed on the land. 

One day she saw Vulcan. 

She was sorry for the little boy. 

She took him home with her. 

What a happy time he had. 

He lived with her nine years. 

He grew big and strong. 

Then he went back home. 

He learned to be a blacksmith. 

What a good workman he was! 

What beautiful things he made! 

Chairs and tables of gold. 

He made gold shoes, too. 

He made houses and carriages of brass. 
His own bouse was made of brass. 

His shop was made of brass. 

His tool chest was made of silver. 
Sometimes Vulcan made armor for the kings. 
One day Thetis came to see him. 

Vulcan had not seen her for a long time. 
His wife met her at the door. 

Then she ran to the shop to tell Vulcan. 

‘« Thetis has come,” she said. 

** She wants to see you.” 

Vulcan came to the house. 

How glad he was to see her. 

But he saw Thetis was in trouble. 

** What is the trouble, dear Thetis? ” he said. 
‘Oh, Vulcan, my dear son must go to war. 
‘* He has lost all his armor,” she said. 

** You can make armor, Vulcan. 

‘* You make armor for kings. 

*«* Will you make him a sword and shield? 

** Achilles is not a king, but he is brave and good. 
‘*T love him so much. 

‘* Will you make the armor, Vulcan?” 

* Yes,” said Vulcan. 

‘*T am so glad to help you. 

‘* You were so kind to me when I was a little boy. 
‘« T will go to work at once. 

‘« Stay here with my wife.” 

He went to his shop. 

He took his tools from the silver chest. 

He worked all night. 

He made a sword and shield. 

He made a helmet, too. 

How beautiful they were! 

The shield had pictures carved upon it. 
There were pictures of children. 

They had flowers in their hands. 

They had wreaths on their heads. 
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They ran races; pom Ny oow oy areiags aa 
They had such happy faces! 

They looked as if they were alive. 

The sword was so bright and strong. 

It would flash in the sunlight. 

It looked like gold. 

‘¢ T think Achilles will like it,” Vulcan said. 
He took them to Thetis. 

**T did best,” said Vulcan. 

Oh, how happy Thetis was. 

She said, ‘‘ Oh, thank you, Vulcan,” a great many times. 
Then she took the armor to Achilles. 

Achilles was happy, too. 

No one had ever seen so beautiful an armor. 
Pople loved to talk of it. 

Years afterwards they talked of it. 

They told the little children of it. 

** Achilles armor was so beautiful.” they said. 
* Vulcan made it for him. 

** Tie made it for love of Thetis.” 


How the Child’s Mind Works in 
Dealing with Numbers 


Dr. T. M. BALLIET Supt. Schools Springfield Mass. 


(The editor listened to the lesson from Dr. Balliet of which the 
following is an abstract many years ago at Saratoga summer school, 
and the truth has “staid by” so vividly that this clipping which has 
been carried among the invaluables ever since is given here as ever 
fresh — ever new.) 


OES the child first learn numbers by “ counting” and 
[) afterwards “ processes,” with numbers such as addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, or does he 
learn the numbers by learning the processes? In other 
words, does he learn processes by means of numbers, or 
numbers through processes? This is mainly a psychological 
and not a mathematical question, and it is a vital one. 

Can the child learn numbers by “ counting?” Does he 
know the numbers as far as he can count? 

Let us see what “counting” is asa mental process. 
There are, at least, five different processes called 
** counting ;” I here refer to the process of counting objects 
by ones. 

First. In counting by ones, the mind thinks of only 
one object or unit at a time, and the vocal organs utter the 
words, one, two, three, etc. Whilst this is, no doubt, an 
excellent calisthenic exercise for certain muscles of the face, 
it is bad teaching of number, as the mind deals only with 
the number exe which in most instances it already knows 
when “counting” is learned. Counting by ones may be 
recommended as physical or maxillary exercise; as an 
arithmetical process it is utterly indefensible. 

Secondly. In counting by ones, the child associates 
the wrong ideas with the words ome, two, three, etc. The 
third one he calls ¢hree, the ninth one, nine, etc. 

Hence, counting by ones is not only useless to the 
child in making its first acquaintance with numbers, but it is 
positively harmful. 

We can best determine how the child gains his first ideas 
of number by observing how he learns number incidentally 
in his play before he ever enters school. 

How does he learn numbers before entering school? 
Does he learn numbers as far as he can count, but not the 
processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
and finding the fractional parts of numbers; 
or does he learn all these processes but only 
a few numbers, before he enters school at 
six years of age? 

It is commonly assumed in our test books 1 
on arithmetic, that chiidren know a great 
many numbers at the age of six, but that 
they do not know the processes of addition, 
subtraction, etc. Isthis true? Let us ask 
the child. 

Take a boy five years old. Give him a 
stick of candy. Now give him another 
stick. Look into his face and see the 
smile the second stick brings. He knows 
addition. 

Does he know subtraction? Give him four 
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. Lit - tle star, so high, so 
2. When the gold-en day is 
8. Lit - tle gtar,-so high, so 


Lit - tle star, so 
Then I wait and watch for 
Sil - verstar, I 
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marbles, and when he lays them down and “is not looking,”’ let 
a little boy take three of them and run off with them. Observe 
his face when he looks at his marbles. Why is he crymg? He 
has discovered his loss by his knowledge of subtraction. If 
only two are brought back he continues to cry until the 
third one is returned. He knows how many were missing. 

What a contrast between this and the work of the school 
to which he is sent soon after. He knows very well what 
this process of having your marbles stolen from you is, but 
when he comes to school it isn’t stealing at all, it is subtrac- 
tion,—a word he has never heard of and which makes the 
whole matter a mystery to him. The four marbles which he 
had are called a minuend, the three marbles with which the 
littl: boy ran away are called a sudtrahend, and the one he 
had left is the remainder. Years ago we used to make 
these terms clear by having him memorize the definitions of 
them. It is not so now. 

More than this. Before he came to school, “Aree meant 
three marbles, three nails, three pencils; now the teacher 
puts a figure on the board and calls this one mark “hree. 
How ome mark can be “sree in one instance, four in 
another, etc., is to him incomprehensible. Most mysterious 
of all, perhaps, is the fact that the whole matter can be 
done without either boys or marbles, thus: 4 — 3 = 1. 
And so with multiplication and division. Again does he 
know fractions? 

Three families have each a boy five years old. Let them 
send these boys to school together on the first day. Let 
them give them one dinner basket and put into it a pie and 
and a knife. Now let the teacher who has been pdstponing 
the teaching of fractions until boys could read in the “ Third 
Reader,” and the superintendent who has been reserving 
the subject of “Fractions” in his “course of study” 
until the fifth grade, watch these boys and see whether the 
question of cutting that pie so that each one will get his 
share, will be at all a puzzling one tothem. They know 
that there must be three pieces and that these must be of 
the same size. They know thirds. True, they do not 
know the name, but they know the thing. They would 
probably be afraid to eat it if you were to call their pie ¢hirds. 

They would know that one piece of pie and one piece of 
pie make two pieces of pie (¢-+ 4—= 3.) They would know 
that if one boy took his piece of pie away there would be 
two pieces left ( —4— 3%.) They would know that two 
boys would get two pieces of pie (} X 2= 3%.) They 
would know that if you should cut each piece of pie once 
oom in the middle it would make two smaller pieces 
(4 +t = 2.) 

(Here my clipping ends abruptly but there is truth enough in the 


above to make every first primary teacher wise unto salvation as far,as 
numbers are concerned for the whole coming year.—Ed.) 


Golden-Rod 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes, 
Like a great army’s, stir and wave; 
Because its gold in billows blooms, 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow,— 
I thank Him for the golden-rod. 
— Lucy Larcom. 


THE STAR 





high, Shin-ing in the deep-blue sky — 
done, And the nightis just be - gun, 
high, Shin-ing in the far-off sky — 





far, so. far, Whocaatell me what you are? 


you, Ags youtwinkle thro’ the blue. 
love you true, And to-night I'll dreamof you! 
ANON. 


(From /ntroductory Music Reader, Ginn & Cov.) 
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: 4 ’ “To Bluebell!” 
Literature Dissections ta ae 


A True Story —or Nearly True 
Mara L, Pratr 
There’s a fairy in Bluebell Hollow 
Who wakes in the spring of the year; 
She calls and the children follow 
Down Bluebell Hollow; 
There the flowers are blue, 
And so is the dew 
That hangs in their bells, 
And the little brook too — 
Half-hidden from view 
Is of just the same hue: —Zaith M. Thomas. 


HEN Supt. Canfield came across an_ especially 
exquisite gem like the above he would make 


acopy of it and send it to the eight primary 
teachers in his town. 

“Just for the children,” he used to write, down in the 
corner of the sheet. hb 

For Supt. Canfield had two dear little children of his 
own ; and that was why so often the father heart in him 
prevailed over the official head—and made school life a 
joy to the little children of the town. 

“What are we to do with this?” asked good conscientious 
' Miss Henderson. 

“Q just let the children learn it some sunny morning,” 
said Supt. Canfield. 

“ But my pupils come from a part of the town — ”’ 

*« Just the ones that need it most!” interrupted the good 
man. 

“Just let them learn it—they’ll hear’the tinkle of the 
bell— they’ll feel the trip and the swing and the bound and 
the rhythm— Ah, good evening Miss Elliot; you’ve come 
for the writing paper haven’t you?” 

And Miss Henderson turned away, wishing someway 
Supt. Canfield was a little more definite. She liked orders 
more definite. She had a little book in which she wrote 
down always her superintendent’s orders — it was one of 
her excellent normal school habits —that she might forget 
nothing. But — fancy! “ Let the children hear the tinkle 
of the bluebell” in an order book ! 

But Miss Henderson never flinched from duty. 

The next Monday morning, upon her immaculate black- 
board stood the verse. And from 9.15 to 9.25 every 
morning the children were to be drilled upon it. 

The children caught the word fairy and were jubilant for 
a few minutes. 

Friday night came. The board was erased. The verse 
had been learned ; and Miss Henderson was very glad, for 
really she had needed the space very much. 

Her keen, well-trained eye had caught quickly that there 
were just ten lines in the poem. “ That will be just two a 
day,’’ she thought, “ beginning Monday morning.” 

“Ts there really a fairy in the Hollow?” asked the teacher, 
kindly enough ; for we must not think Miss Henderson was 
severe and prim and “typical.” O, no, no, no; she was 
fairly young, a regular normal graduate, with good general 
education. Her “results ’’ were always good; her disci- 
pline was all right. There wasn’t an objection to be made 
to her; she was a “ good teacher;’’ and yet,— and yet — 
if only there were a percentage system by which to gauge 
the subtler qualities of mind. 

** No-o,” answered the children reluctantly. 

*““No;” explained Miss Henderson most practically. 
That is a way people that write poetry have of expressing 
themselves... Sometimes they say the sunlight is golden ; 
they mean of course that it sometimes has a cast of light 
that is yellow like gold. 

“ And what are bluebells? ” 

No child could tell. 

“They are blue flowers, shaped somewhat like a bell,”’ 
was the teacher’s simple and direct explanation. 

“Then a little Bluebell Hollow would be — ‘A hollow 
place with bluebells growing in it,’ cried a suburban lad 
who had spent his short life in a place of that typography 
though minus the blue-bells. 

“ Who refers to what word?” continued the teacher. 


“ Think, children ! ” 

“ To fairy /” 

“Yes, indeed. Now, who will make me some sentences 
using the word who?” 

“ Who is it!” 

“ Who are you! ” 

* Yes, but can’t we think of some action words? Can we 
use Jost with who?” 

“ Who lost the mittens?” 

*“Who has a book?” 

“Who has a pencil?” 

“Take your slates and copy some sentences for me from 
the board.” 

Teacher wrote and children copied : 








“ It is the boy has been ill.” 
“ The child lost his hat.” 
“The man built the house.” 





All of which the children, with no over severe mental 
strain, we trust, filled in with the precious who. 

“ Now what does the fairy do? ” 

“ She wakes up.” 

“ Need we say wakes up?” 

“She wakes,”’ answered a few children, who recalled that 
this was one in the list of tabooed expressions —“lie down,” 
“sit down,” “stand up,” etc., etc. 

“ When does she wake? ” 

“In the spring.” 

“Who can name the spring months?” 

“ April, M@—” 

* Not quite !” 

“March, April, May!” 

“Very good. Now who can name all the seasons of the 
year?” 

“January, February — ” 

“ Why, Tommy, think what you are saying!” 

It was strange Tommy didn’t “ think ’’ — very strange. 

“Who notices an apostrophe in the first line? ” 

Every hand flew. Miss Henderson’s apostrophes were 
always very prominent. She made them carefully. And 
her eye was so trained to them that if the immortal Hamlet 
had soliloquized on paper in her presence, she would have 
noted the punctuation in a flash, and first of all. 

** What does an apostrophe show us?” 

“ Letter left out.” 

“What letter is left out this time?” 

“ The letter 7.” 

“ And.it should read?” 

“ There is a fairy in Bluebell Hollow.” 

The poetry of the sweet lines had pretty nearly gone 
from the imaginative little hearts of the children. 

But as if bent on total extermination the teacher went on: 

“How many words in the first line?” 

“In the second line?” 

“ Six and eight are — ?” 

“ Fourteen !” 

“ Six times eight are — ?” 

* Forty-eight ! ’’ 

“ Make a sentence with “here in it!” 

The hands flew. The children could all do that. 

* Who will spell the other kind of “heir?” 

“ Make a sentence using d/ue.” 

“ The other kind of d/w.” 

“ Make a sentence using de//.” 

“ The other kind of ded.” 

“How many name words in the first line? 
second?” 

“Is spring a name word?” 

“Who will make a sentence using sfring as an action 
word ?”’ 

“ Fred, spell Aodlow by letter.” 


In the 


“H-o-l-l-o-w !” 

“ Alice, spell it by sound.” 

“ H-6-1-6!” 

It was now 9.25. The children recited the two lines in 
concert. 








= 


Then Lewis recited them alone — in a hurry because the 
time was up: 
“ There’s a fairy ’n Bluebell Holler ) 
That wakes ’n the spring o’ the year.” 
ad Albert : 
“°S a fairy in Bluebell Holler 
’T wakes ’n the spring o’ the year.” 
And ambitious Alice not to be outdone : 


“ ’Safairy’nBluebell Hollow 
’Twakes’nthespringotheyear ! ” 

“ That will answer for our language lesson,” thought Miss 
Henderson, complacently. “And I can take the after- 
recess period for number work.” 

And this is 4#erature teaching! This is what the word 
4iterature in art and in the soul means! Shades of all who 
have written from Chaucer to Tennyson forgive, forbear ! 

Better that a child should revel in the mere aural jingle of 
Mother Goose and so fill its soul with simple rhythm than 
that its divinity within be dulled through such a process as 
this ! 


“They Call Me Golden-Rod” 


Here tossing my plumes at the top of my stem, 
I gather the sun rays to give them again. 

High over the grasses I wave and I nod 

And bend, and they call me the Golden-rod. 


When the fairies are out in the clear moonlight 
I stand as sentinel all the long night, 

To guard the meadow and hill and lane, 

And warn them when daybreak is coming again. 


The two tallest elves of the gay fairy band 
Climb to the top of my stem, where they stand 
To look toward the east for the first sign of day; 
Then they call to the dancers, and all haste away. 


Their light, gentle weight just arches my stem 

At the very tiptop, and that’s why I bend; 

That, and whispering down to the grasses, 

To tell them of every bright thing that passes.— W. S. 





The Third Thought 


Myron Tracy ScupDDER Regent’s Office Albany N. Y. 


The teacher was just beginning to get acquainted with his 
pupils in a school that was known as a disorderly one. 
While the first afternoon recitation was in progress, a tardy 
boy coming into the room saw a rubber shoe lying in the 
aisle. Quick as thought he picked it up and hurled it to 
the front of the room where it struck the wall above the 
blackboard and fell almost at the teacher’s feet. 

The teacher’s face flushed angrily and his first impulse 
was to take the boy by the collar and shake him roughly 
over desks and floor until— well, until he got over feeling 
so provoked over the boy’s outrageous conduct. But he 
had been thinking a good deal lately about the traits of 
child nature and about what is known as school discipline ; 
so, instead of treating the school to one of those disgraceful 
scenes of violence and of humiliating loss of temper that 
even yet are not uncommon, he quickly brought himself 
under control and went on pleasantly with the recitation. 

Later in the afternoon he called the boy to him and said, 
“ Phil, when you threw that rubber across the room I came 
near making matters worse by thrashing you. But it was 
because I saw the reason why you acted as you did that I 
did nothing about it at the time. I looked at it in this way : 
I have been a boy and a very thoughtless one at that, so I 
knew that when you came down the aisle there were only 
two things about that shoe that you thought of ; one was to 
kick it and the other was to pick it up and throw it, and 
without stopping to think further you carried out the idea 
that was uppermost in your mind. 

Now I want to help you by impressing this on you; that 
if you ever again see a shoe lying like that before you, you 
will think of a “Aird thing in regard to it, and that is to 
place it where it belongs— out of the way. Now tell me, 
what are the things you could do if you should see a shoe 
like that again?” 
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Pick it up and throw it, give it a kick, and place it where 
it belongs.” 

“Yes,” said the teacher, “and I want you to think very 
hard about that last point so you will not forget it. In fact, 
think so hard about it that it will be the very first thing that 
will occur to you and will overpower all the rest. And 
Phil, try the same plan with everything you do. Try to 
think of a better way of doing things. Keep a sharp look- 
out on that third thought, Phil!” 


Teaching Memory Gems _ I 


HELEN C, Dresser Greeley Colo. 


E have been having a lesson on paper-folding ; 
and as a means of review have been making kite- 


forms. ‘That word “kite” always makes me think 
of a little couplet which,.away back in my childhood, gave 
me the first idea of the “ irreparableness ” of some things. 
It is from that man of heart-knowledge and heart-power, 
Will Carleton. 


“ Boys flying kites, haul in their white-winged bir-1s; 
You can’t do that way when you're flying words ” 


String, mucilage, and other requisites are forth-coming 
from the “corner cupboard,” which contains most every- 
thing, from an Applied Psychology to a little rubber dog. 

‘“* Let us put tails to our kites.” 

So, behold us, blowing our kites hither and thither,— 
now right, now left,— up and down,— forward and back. 

“Oh, Miss D., they look just like our doves when they 
come down to breakfast!” 

Bless the lad’s heart! So they do. 

“ Why not call them our ‘ white-winged birds’ ?” 

So our doves now carry a message to Kate at the right, 
then to John on our left. But the clock warns us that time 
is flying. 

“What do you do when the school-bell rings and your 
‘ white-winged bird’ is above the tree tops?” 

“ Draw them in.” 

“Wind up the string.” 

“ Haul ’em in.” 

That last helps us. 

“ Haul in our kites.” 

“Our — ?” 

“Haul in our white-winged birds.” 

“Yes. ‘Boys, flying kites, haul in their white-winged 
birds.’ Let us write that.” 

And soon little fingers are forming the words of a sentence 
which means something to the owners: — and_they don’t 
guess that it is part of a “ Memory Gem.” 


“ What shall we do? . 


At recess Kate comes in, with a quivering lip and tear- 
stained cheeks followed by John, who seems rather crest- 
fallen. 

“He said my face looked just like a turkey-egg.” sobs 
Kate, whose amour propre has been sorely wounded. 

“Well, John, what have you to say for yourself ?”’ 

“It’s so, anyway,” is the sullen reply. 

“ You were tardy this morning, weren’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” and John looks up, much surprised at the change 
of topic. 

“And I know why. The train stopped on the crossing, 
and you had to wait for it to move on.” 

“ Yes’m.,”’ 

“Suppose Kate had made fun of you for ®being late. 
Would it have been pleasant to hear?” 

“ No’m.” 

“It would have been true.” 

* Yes’m.” 

* You couldn't help being late, and Kate cannot help her 
freckles.” 

Our conversation is interrupted here by the coming in of 
the little men and women. When they are seated, and 
Kate is sent on an errand sure to keep her away for ten 
minutes, the rest of us have a little talk about careful speech. 
We see that, while it is very needful to tell “ nothing but the 
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truth,” nevertheless there are many occasions when it is 
very kind to turn the subject, or — as in this case — when 
it is best to keep silent. This leads to the important sub- 
ject,— kindness toward people having some physical 
peculiarity. My sympathetic little people soon make their 
own “ rule for right conduct.” 

“But if we were hasty, and have said what hurts another’s 
feelings? Don’t tell me. Each tell himself.” 

It isn’t the hour for it, by the clock ; but, just the same, 
we shall have some more from Will Carleton at this time. 

“ What did we write yesterday about ‘ boys flying kites’ ? 
Who has it on his tablet? All. Ralph please read it.” 

“ Now let us repeat it together.” 

As they finish Miss D — adds — 


“ You can’t do that way when you're flying words.” 


‘“‘ Yes, that is the rest of the saying. Who can think what 
it means?” 

Soon all the bright little minds have made the application. 
Among the answers is this one from John — 


“ Think twice befcre you speak!” 
“T will write it on the board” — 


“ Boys, flying kites, haul in their white-winged birds; 
You can’t do that way, when you’re flying words.” 


“You may copy it, and take it home, to show the new 
thought we have had about being kind to one another.” 


Many may question the advisability of sending Kate from 
the room during the discussion. The reasons for so doing 
in this instance are — that Kate is a little girl who likes to 
be the “ observed of all observers,”— at any and all times. 
She is precocious and prepossessing, so she will miss little 
from not hearing our talk while her faulty tendency will not 
be strengthened by being exercised. 

This talk of words is very apt to lead to the following 
request from the teacher — “ As many of you as can, bring 
me sayings about words, to-morrow.” The supply is sure 
to exceed the demand, and furnish much valuable material. 


The Narrow Path 


We get back our mete as we measure,— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
We cannot give pain and feel pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin or wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. — Sel. 


Two Ways of Beginning School 


ELEANOR RooT 


NCE there were two young women— enthusiastic, 

0 bright, who were about to begin their first term of 

school. They talked over the launching out, confided 

to each other their hopes and fears, and promised to recount 

faithfully, at the end of one week’s time, all the ups and 
downs of the initiatory days. 

The week had passed, and according to contract, the two 
met for a “ good talk.” 

“ You begin,” murmured the first, whom I will call Miss 
A, sinking wearily into a chair. 

* All right,” answered Miss B, “I have so much to tell, 
for I think school teaching’s beautiful,— and if I was enthu- 
siastic before, I’m ten-fold more so now!” Miss A smiled 
feebly, and Miss B continued. 

“In the first place, I have the dearest pupils, and though 
they’re inclined to be noisy, and I feared at first I had some 
chronic whisperers among them, yet now that they’re inter- 
ested, they work so that it is a real joy to plan for them and 
see how they do take hold !” 

“‘ Aren’t you tired with your week’s work?” queried Miss 
A, “I’m nearly dead, and I “ried to take it easy too,— for 
who wants to be dragged out right in the beginning! I 
must say | have a horror of reaching the point when I let 
every pleasure go for school work.” 

“ But my dear,” responded Miss B, “1 haven’t let every 
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pleasure go for school work. and I haven't tried to take it 
easy, either.” 

“ Well, tell me how you did it,” resignedly. 

“Shall I begin at the beginning?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right — and first I want to say that whatever success 
or smoothness there has been in the running of my work, it 
is to be attributed, primarily, to just three things. 

“ Planning at night for the day following. 

“Getting to school in the morning at least half an hour 
before time to begin. 

“ Adhering closely to my program.” 

“ And I haven’t done one of these things!” groaned Miss 
A, sitting upright. “I was so afraid of being ‘teachery’ 
that I determined to confine my thoughts of school entirely 
to the four walls, and moreover, give only the allotted six 
hours to them. Consequently I was in a whirl the whole 
time, from the two-or-three-minutes-of-nine, — the time I 
arrived at my little domain — ti'l four, trying to fit things 
into each other, and keep the pupils busy and interested, 
when my plans and all had to be made while they sat there 
waiting. The result was, I confess it, a mild species, at 
least, of demoralization. As for my program, executed 
with great care, I assure you, on the front board, it was as 
you may imagine a dead letter. But I did wear the bright 
ribbon the ‘ powers that be’ are always talking about!” 

Miss B smiled. ‘“ That wasn’t enough, was it, dear!” she 
replied. “Now, I don’t mean to preach, but — and I say 
this because I know it is i# you—-I want you to ‘ Right- 
about-face!’ You haven't been doing your best! Next 
week, I don’t want you to try to save yourself, and see if 
you don’t save yourself a great deal! And remember 
Emerson’s words, ‘A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done his best ; but what he 
has said and done otherwise, shall give him no peace.’ ” 

V.ss A grasped her friend’s hand. “I'll do it or die in 
the attempt! ’’ she said. 


And she did it. It was not all smooth sailing,— things 
were much harder to get hold of than if she had started 
right, but she persevered, and in a short time had brought 
order out of chaos and was counted as one of the city’s most 
successful teachers. 


One Primary School 


What was the Matter? 
Tue Epiror 


VILLAGE school in New England, with forty-five 
A children from seven to ten years of age. Bright chil- 
dren they were and well dressed, and every one of 
American parentage. 
A bare school-room, without a sign of ornamentation, and 
a teacher’s desk that suggested a bureau drawer where 
somebody had tried to find something in a hurry. The 
room was well lighted and steeped in sunshine on this par- 
ticular June morning. The six windows opened upon green 
pastures half wooded, and upon a sparkling bay with the 
incoming tide crested with “ white caps.” In the distance 
beautiful undulating hills softened in purpling mist gave 
generous perspective and breathing space. 
What a spot for a school-house! The teacher’s greatest 
perplexity, “ Where shall I begin to teach first with such a 
plentitude of riches?” 


“ May I come in and sit awhile? 
in schools.” 

An inanimate young teacher — so inanimate that one was 
surprised that words came at all — assured me that I might 
come in, 2nd gave me a chair. Does any other mortal 
shrink from the scrutinizing attack of half a hundred pair 
of children’s eyes, as I do? So many spears or bayonets 
would not be half so trying. For three minutes the steady 
stare lasted, and three uncomfortable minutes are a good 
many. 

Curiosity quieted, the children returned to their occupa- 


I am always interested 








tions. Two social little girls resumed their whispering, 
sitting in downright chatty attitudes. A dozen others 
whirled about and looked over the scene for something to 
see or do. Two barefoot boys in opposite desks resumed 
an imaginary football game in the aisle—a miniature 
Harvard and Yale contest worth watching. Their sublime 
- disregard for teacher or visitor indicated an ability for 
“ concentration ’’ not to be despised in these days. They 
had one closed book upon their desks, and I am certain 
they had just been told to “study their reading lesson.” 
They looked like boys who would be “held” by such a 
generalization as that for about two minutes. 


On the “‘ back seats” a half dozen fine looking children 
were earnestly doing “sums,” exchanging results and opin- 
ions frequently with nearest neighbors, to be sure they were 
right as they went along. Six children in a smother of 
crayon dust were at three small crackly blackboards repro- 
ducing the name of the town they lived in with a vertico- 
slant that argued “ individuality,” and threatened complete 
illegibility if their blackboard space held out long enough. 
A large girl was buzzing her reading lesson at the teacher’s 
desk fussing at the same time with a tin box full of rattling 
pencils — in short, the whole room was a mournful illustra- 
tion of undirected and misdirected energy, and that, too, in 
the first school hour of a cool, clear morning. The restless- 
ness was so universal that one wondered what unused 
museles could be called into action if such a thing as 
gymnastics was on the invisible program. 


Now it would have been distressing to have found those 
children in straight, stiff attitudes, like a row of hair-cloth 
chairs in a country parlor, but there 7s a difierence between 
the natural, easy movements of interested, busy children 
and a colony of eels wriggling for the fun of it. 

The s“acher/ She was “hearing a class read,” as she 
would doubtless have told you. The “class” was a half 
dozen little children, bright and interesting, sitting on the 
low front seats, and exhibiting a distinct physical sinuosity 
of their own. One bare-legged boy with knee trousers sat 
with both bare feet upon the woodbox behind the rusty box 
stove, bringing knees and nose on a level. 

“‘ Put-your-feet-on-the-floor-and-sit-up,” was the auto- 
matic command of the teacher. Down went the feet with 
a thud and were elevated again in ten seconds, with immense 
satisfaction. 

The reading lesson— what about “a/? As I entered, 
one little girl was writing the word car upon the board, and 
very poorly done it was for a bright-eyed seven-year-old. 
The teacher interrupted a boy in his play to compete in this 
car making. He added another car so much worse that the 
first glowed in respectability. The class were then sum- 
moned to decide upon the respective merits of the two 
words by making crosses beside the car they admired most, 
while the teacher, wearing a muscular smile, stood like a 
statue, blind and deaf to everything but the tremendous 
issues at stake. Moving to the board, she said : “ It-seems- 
that-this-cah-has-the-most-votes. | What-is-wrong-with-the- 
others?”’ No answer. “ Is-it-not-this?” (pointing to the 
r) and added a last upward turn. The class looked on 
patronizingly and the car criticism was over. The other 
rambling car-tracks were condoned and the class was 
dismissed. 

Another class was called —with a hand-bell struck twice 
— adding another element to the din. It was impossible to 
distinguish the advancing class from the mass of wrig- 
glers till they reached the floor and the front seats were 
again filled. A phonic exercise began evidently for the 
benefit of the visitor. 

Swim was written upon the board and analyzed by the 
teacher, who gave the s and wseparate. Lake followed and 
was sounded by the teacher also. ‘What-is-a-lake?”. No 
answer. ‘ We-have-no-lakes-about-here — they-are-some- 
thing-like-a-paund,” explained the accommodating teacher. 

No lakes! Why, those boys brought up on the sea-coast 
had jumped over more miniature lakes, left by the outgoing 
tide in one month, than that teacher was years old. 

Duck was the next word. “ What-swim?” asked the 
teacher. “Boys! frogs!” shouted the class, now fully at 
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home on the subject. Duck was added to the list of 
swimmers, and the teacher continued her personal recita- 
tion. An unrecognized sound startled me. I turned to the 
board ; the teacher was pointing and sounding w in duck. 
No quack on land or sea ever could equal that.sound. The 
most uncivilized savage would have envied that~guttural 
ugh! And that was ear-training ! 

“You-may-read-first-and-be-sure-you tell-the-page.”” Every 
eye was attentive at last. Asa little girl began to slowly 
call the words in a painful attempt to read, the teacher 
interrupted — “ Write-the-number-of-the-page-on-the-board- 
Willie.” Willie shuffled to the board, dropped an eraser, 
and complied. ‘“What-would-that-be-in-Roman-numerals ?”’ 
remorselessly pursued the teacher. 

By this time I was ready to shriek. Will she never stop 
tormenting those children? 

By a gigantic effort of will I compelled myself to stay 
long enough to see that class attempt to read. I say see, 
not hear, for not one distinct word reached my ear. A 
mumble of low, indistinct, expressionless word-calling was 
all that issued from behind a book that completely hid the 
face. 

*« Put-that-book-down-from-your-face!” was the only 
criticism or suggestion made by the teacher, as she “ kept 
her place ” in her book by tapping each word with a pencil 
as the child stumbled on. 

I could hear no more. Wishing the teacher a good- 
morning and a pleasant vacation, I went silently away. 


“ How is Miss J 
landlady. 

“Well, she don’t seem to have so good a faculty for get- 
ting along with the children as the teacher up-stairs,” was 
the reply. 

Again I was silent, but I carried away a feeling of positive 
guilt as I left the town, that I had done nothing to arouse 
that community to the condition of that school. 

Is this picture overdrawn? No, underdrawn, if either. 
It is true in every particular and not a sketch of the imag- 
ination. It did not occur “out West” or “down South ” 
or “in the mountains,” or anywhere but in New England, 
where our schools are a boast and a pride. 


What was the matter? It is easily summed up. That 
teacher had no place whatever in any school-room. She 
lacked everything. Her case was utterly hopeless. But, 
nevertheless, she was a graduate two years ago from a state 
normal schoolin New England, and \eft that institution in 
“‘ good and regular standing,” ready to teach, so her diploma 
said, and is the verdict of a normal diploma ever to be 
doubted ? 

She was smattered in methods and devices with no 
foundation principles under them. She knew nothing of 
child nature. She had no executive ability. She lacked, 
too, that sense of alertness and managing power that en- 
ables a teacher to grasp fifty things at once and yet brood 
over the children with a tender mother-care at the same 
time. 

All this should have been discovered in that normal 
school in the first half year of her course, and she should 
have been weeded out from her class, with many others no 
doubt, and advised in the kindest way to seek an occupa- 
tion in something else that the children that would come 
under her care might be saved. 

But that step took moral courage and might stir up 
trouble somewhere, and she was allowed to go on. She 
returned to her own village, a pleasant lovable girl, full of 
normal school notoriety and the “board” never hesitated 
to elect her. Why should they? What were normal 
schools for ? 

Nobody in the town knew any more of teaching than she 
did, and so she will go on and on and the harm she will 
do to the children who will pass in and out of her room 
every year can never be estimated. The children them- 
selves were blameless. They were suffering for something 
to do, for direction, for inspiration, for systematic work. 

Why is this true sketch given in this September number 
of Primary EpucaTion? 





liked as a teacher?” I asked my 
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Reunion 


How do you do? If you are as glad to see PRIMARY 
' EDUCATION again as its editor is to see you, your hand is 
outstretched for a genuine hearty greeting. 

I have met you everywhere this vacation, on land, on 
water, by seashore and mountain, in institutes and summer 
schools — yes, under the shadows of the glorious “ Rockies” 
themselves, and away upon the summit of Pike’s Peak, where 
heaven and earth seemed pretty close together. And 
wherever I have met you, your welcome advance and cordial 
kindness has made a sunny spot in memory to be cherished 
in all the coming years. And I have been proud of you 
besides, and never once did occasion arise to make me 
wish that I was anywhere else but in the very heart of a 
teachers’ circle. 

The critics who declare that teachers “cannot adapt 
themselves,” that they are “always fussy,’’ and painfully 
precise, should have been, as I was, a member of the New 
York teachers’ excursion to Denver, to have been converted 
forevermore. Now an excursion, even with such a genial, 
alert manager as Mr. Bardeen, may have things to “put up 
with.” When railroads forget their promises, and manna 
doesn’t drop down from heaven at precisely the appointed 
meal-hour, and car space is scarce and teachers are many,— 
then, of all times is the teacher’s opportunity to live up to 
her reputation for “fussiness’’; then is the supreme hour 
for the mental groove of exactness, worn deep by watching 
clocks and timing programs, to put in evidence. But — not 
a manifestation! ‘Teachers smiled on ; — on each other ; — 
on the sympathetic manager ;—on Fate itself, and found extra 
opportunity for uniform courtesy to each other. “ There 
ain’t no cranks on board this train,’’ said the admiring 
porter, and over a ‘hundred and twenty-five tired teachers 
were there to accept the compliment. Bless them every 
one. May next vacation find us all together again, manager 
and managed. 


September Beauty 


Don’t forget to call attention to this month’s beauties. 
Take that little couplet (Golden Rod page 248) 
“ Their light, gentle weight just arches my stem. 
At the very tip-top and that’s why I bend.” 
for a suggestion of finding the poetry in everything. Don’t 
allow one word of the “ melancholy days of autamn” or the 
“dying year ”’ to reach the children if you can help it. 


Page of Small Pictures 


We have yielded to a request from many quarters to give 
a page of small pictures for the use of the youngest children, 
when first entering school, and they appear in this number. 
They are to be cut and mounted and used to teach words 
in script and type, in connection with the object which the 
child already knows. Teachers of little children of foreign 
parentage, who -enter school with no knowledge of the 
English language, claim great benefit from the use of these 
familiar pictures. It seems a mistake, however, to have the 
pictures in the uniform size in which they appear. If any 
teacher sees a way to remedy this, we should be glad of 
suggestions. A cat isn’t quite as large as a tree, and there 
is a slight difference in size between a dog and a house, but 
how shall this be shown on a page of drawings? True, they 
may not appear side by side if mounted singly, and distri- 
buted to the children. Give us the result of the experiment, 
teachers. The pictures are for you, and please be very 
frank in giving your suggestions and experiences with them. 
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Stories Without Words 


This is something new for our paper (page 243), and ix 
it is a success, it will be continued. The white lines upon 
a black background is designed to represent blackboard 
work. The sketching is made simple for the #acher to 
reproduce upon the blackboard the material for language 
work and for the “raining of the imagination. Draw them 
for the children and ask them to write the story. Suggest 
nothing to them. 


Reynolds’ Angel Heads 


The picture upon the title page of this number is given 
that the children may become familiar with a good and 
famous picture. Take the paper into the school-room, 
teachers, and let the children look at it as long as they will, 
till they can recognize it wherever they may see it. Tell 
them the following facts in your own simple way — better 
than anybody’s else way. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was a great English painter that all 
the world honors. He was called the. Prince of Child- 
painters. He was of sweet and kindly disposition and 
children loved him. He had a great studio in which he 
entertained a great many children with the pet dogs and 
birds he used in his portraits. The following is taken from 
“ Child Life in Art”: (3ee notice in book page.) 

“Our list of Reynulds’ pictures would be defective without some men- 
tion of the famous Angel Heads, which is peculiarly a representative 
work. It consists of a cluster of little cherubs, representing, in five 
different expressions, the delicate features of a single face, whose original 
was Miss Frances Isabella Gordon. Painted in 1876, near the close of 
his great career, it seems to gather up into a harmonious whole those 
several aspects of childhood which Sir Joshua’s long and wide experience 
had revealed to him as the typical movements of the child mind. 

The five totally dissimilar expressions embody those varying attitudes 
of mind which the child may successively assume ia any critical experi- 
ence of its young life. The clear cut profile of the lower face at the 
left suggests the face of the chill in the age of innocence who first con- 
fronts the problems of life. The one just above has the thoughtful poise 
of the little girl Simplicity, pondering over an important question, while 
the remaining heads stand for those imaginative and emotional moods 
which complete the cycle of human experience. The original of this 
beautiful picture is in the National gallery at London, and fortunate 
indeed are they who have. the privilege of standing before it to delight 
their eyes with the blonde loveliness of the sweet faces framed in aureoles 
of golden ringlets.” . 

Be sure that the children understand that this is a very 
small copy of a /arge picture. 


A Hint in Management 


Remember Mr. Scudder’s original suggestions in boy 
management in “The Third Thought,” (page 248.) “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” in beginning 
right at the very first of the year. 





Our Supplement 


For the first time Primary Epucation sends out a printed 
supplement with this number. It is given in the belief that 
teachers will be grateful for some definite course of study in 
this branch of school work in convenient form that they 
may keep it upon their desks for constant reference. So 
much of the work in nature study has heretofore been 
scattering and inconsequent, that superintendents and prin- 
cipals as well as teachers are desiring a specific course in 
this study planned not only by an expert in the subject 
itself, but by one who is also a practical teacher and can see 
the relation of this subject to other school work. We 
believe the enclosed supplement will meet this demand. To 
those teachers who did not see Mr. Scott’s regular work last 
year in this paper, and who may. feel completely “ at sea” 
without it, since back numbers cannot be supplied, it will 
be welcome news that the complete series, with additional 
matter upon the same subject is soon to be issued in book 
form ready for jmmediate use in the school-room. 


Supplementary Picture 


Our picture this month, “Just Wait a Minute’’ must 
please everybody — teachers as well as children. The fine 
quality of the engraving is educative in itself and the indi- 
vidual figures will all bear studying. 

















The Lazy Grasshoppers 


In a great field lived the Ants and Grasshoppers. 

The Ants were busy little folks. They worked all summer 
getting grain for the winter. 

“ We shall need it to eat *hen,” said the wise Ants. 

“I'd rather hop in the -un! ’ said a Grasshopper. 


“ But there will be snow ‘n the winter. 
no food?” answered the Ants. 

“ But the sun is so nice and warm!” chirped the Grass- 
hoppers. 

By-and-by winter came. O how cold it was! 
Grasshoppers’ legs were stiff with cold. 
hungry. 

“Please give us some grain, dear Ants,” begged the 
Grasshoppers. 

“We have none to spare,’”’ answered the Ants. 

“ But we have none at all!” cried the Grasshoppers. 

“What were you doing all summer?” asked the Ants. 
“Why did you not store away some grain then?” 

“OQ we could not! We danced and hopped and sang all 
wamnter long!” 

“Then why not dance and hop and sing all winter, too?”’ 
answered the Ants. 

“ How stingy Ants are!” chirped the lazy Grasshoppers. 

“How lazy Grasshoppers are!” thought the busy Ants. 


— 4 s0p's Fables. Educational Publishing Co. 


Then we can get 


The 
And they were so 


The Crow and the Moth 


“How do you do!” Mr. Crow, said a handsome moth, 
alighting on the branch of a tree. 

Mr. Crow tipped his head saucily, and looked down at the 
moth, “I don’t think we have ever been introduced,” he 
said. 

“You do not remember me, then?” asked the moth. 

“ Remember you! ” cawed the crow. “I never saw you 
before ; ’’ and away he flew, for Mr. Crow never made con- 
versation with people who dared to pretend to know more 
than he did. 

“Well, I remember you,” said the moth to herself when 
the crow had flown away. “Indeed I remember well the 
day you nearly caught me. If I hadn’t crept under a leaf 
you would have eaten me, sure. I couldn’t move very fast 
then. I had nowings. I wonder if crows have no wings 
until their second summer. These of mine grew when I was 
asleep. “It is very strange.” M. 


Johnny’s Dream 


“TI wish that old tree was not right there in the middle of 
the lot, it just spoils our ball grounds. What good are trees 
anyway?”’ All this time Johnny was standing in the shade 
of the beautiful oak tree with which he had been finding‘so 
much fault; but Johnny did not think of this, nor did he 
think anything of the nice support it made for his swing, 
with which he had had so much fun. 

Nothing more was said about the tree that day, and if it 
had not been for the dream which Johnny had that night, 
this story would not have been written. After Johnny had 
been in the Land of Nod quite a while, an oak tree murmured 
to Johnny and said: “So you don’t like trees, little boy? 
I am sorry to hear you say that, because my brothers and 
sisters and cousins all do their best to make the world bright 
and happy. Perhaps, though, you have not heard of us, so 
I will tell you something about our work. 

“ Well, to -begin with, Cousin ‘Pine Tvee furnished the 
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wood for that fire which kept you warm last winter. Sisters 
Apple Tree, Peach ‘Tree, Cherry Tree, and Plum Tree have 
kindly helped to keep you in fruit all summer. Sister Palm 
Tree presented those fans which you take so much comfort 
in using this warm weather. Sister Maple Tree gave the.sap 
from which that maple syrup and sugar was madé that you 
had on your table last night. Your rubber ball which you 
got on your birthday, and your cork-soled slippers were con- 
tributed to by members of my family. So you see, little 
boy, that we are good for something, else God would not 
have put us here, and now let me ask you one question 
before I go away, and that is, how would you like to give up 
your Christmas tree this year?” 
“Well, I never thought of that before,” said Johnny. 
Cj. 


The Sumach 


It was a trim little maple tree, and it had stood by the 
pasture wall just two short years. 

All summer long it leaves had been fresh and green, and 
it had been on the very 
best terms with the 
sumach bush that stood 
near by. 

But one September 
morning it awoke to 
find its pretty green 
leaves turning to a most 
gorgeous red and yel- 
low. 

“How beautiful! ’’ 
cried the children as 
they ran by to school. 
“ The very first of the 
season !”’ 

Now the little maple 
didn’t know what the 
“first of the season” 
meant, but she did 
know that the children 
had called her beauti- 
ful. 

And because she was 
so very young she began to grow vain. ‘ What a pity,” 
she said to the sumach, “that your berries are not rich 
colored like my leaves.” 

“« Perhaps they will be sometime,” answered the sumach. 

“OQ, no, they couldn’t be,” answered the maple. 

By and by the maple was surprised to find her leaves 
beginning to fall; and in a few days she stood bare against 
the beautiful blue sky. : 

Then the sumach berries began to grow rich in color. 

“ Was there ever such a lovely crimson!” said the school 
children. 

But all this time the maple had said never a word. “O, 
what a silly thing I have been,” she thought to herself. “I 
wonder every sumach bush in the pasture doesn’t laugh at 
me.” And every bough and branch of the tree blushed in 
the red sunset light to think how foolish she had been. 

M. 





GOOD-NIGHT. 
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keep, Good-night, good-night, good-night, good-night, 
(From D. C. Heath & Co.) 
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A Caterpillar Story 

(Arranged from EMMA Firtu in Oztlook) 
“Dear me! dear me!” said Mrs. Green 
Caterpillar to young Mrs. Brown Caterpillar, 
** what a strange noise. It is quite alarming !” 





Mrs. Green Caterpillar was all of a tremble 
as she stood almost upright on the slender 
branch of a maple-tree. 

Mrs. Brown Caterpillar was far below on a 
milkweed stalk. 





“Do not worry, my dear Mrs. Green Cater- 
pillar, nothing can possibly harm you in that 
dress you look so very like a leaf that I need 
to strain my eyes to find you.” 





“It is different with me. These bright red 
spots are so attractive,” said Mrs. Brown Cater- 
pillar. 





“Caw! caw! caw!” came sharply just 
over their heads, and a large black bird swept 
down to a swaying twig not far from Mrs. 
Green Caterpillar’s biding-place. 





Just as Mr. Crow had been about to venture 
into the field, he had spied pretty little Mrs. 
Green Caterpillar who was doing her best to 
hide beneath a twig. 





Mr. Crow decided at once that the fat little 
lady would make a dainty meal. So he hopped 
along on the twig. 





Mrs. Green Caterpillar’s eyes were very 
bright. Indeed,. she had so many eyes that 
it would have been strange had she not seen 
Mr. Crow, and just at the very moment that 
his sharp bill was open to eat her, she dropped 
to the ground with a dull little thud. 


or" burdock leaf hid her from Mr. Crow, who 
flew away with a spiteful little “caw ! caw! 
caw !” 





By and by Mrs. Brown Caterpillar began to 
feel very sleepy. And she had a strange feel- 
ing that she ought to keep awake. Aside 
from their one great delight of trimming the 
leaves neatly, and eating the softer parts so 
nicely that there were no crumbs left, the lady 
caterpillars could spin. 





They were wonderful spinners indeed, but 
each in an entirely different way, Mrs. Brown 
Caterpillar made a dainty lining in a queer 
little basket, which looked all the world like a 
a little log house. 
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It was slender and tapered at each end. 
When the basket was finished, Mrs. Brown 
Caterpillar went to sleep inside. 





Mrs. Green Caterpillar wove about her 
plump body the most delicate silken threads, 
until she looked like a caterpillar bride in a 
dainty bridal veil. Within this pretty silken 
network, called a cocoon, she too went to sleep. 





Mrs. Brown Caterpillar’s winter home was 
under the top board of the fence, while all 
winter long the branch rocked the little cradle 
in the tree-top. 








Mrs. Green Caterpillar was not troubled by 
frosts and cold winds. She did not waken 
until the March winds had long ceased and the 
June days were at hand. 





One rare June day a beautiful brown moth 
crept slowly out of the brown silken cocoon. 
On the same day a gorgeous black-and-gold 
butterfly came from the slender twig-trimmed 
cradle. The brown moth fluttered to the 


ground not far from the black-and-gold butter- 
fly. 





“Why, how do you do?” said the moth. 
“ Don’t you remember me ? I was Mrs. Green 
Caterpillar but yesterday. I have changed my 
dress. How sleepy I was! ” 





“ Yesterday, yesterday!” piped a sly little 
wren. “Why, you silly insects, you went to 
sleep last summer, and this is spring.” 

* Well, well, well!” said the moth and the 
butterfly in one breath. 





“ But see,” said the butterfly with a flutter of 
her wings towards a milkweed leaf. “There 


were dozens of little round white eggs on the 
leaf.” 





“Qh, I have some eggs too, up there in the 
tree,” said the moth. “How delightful it will 
be when the baby moths and butterflies come. 
out !” 





“Ha-ha ha, ha-ha ha!” laughed the wren. 
“Do you suppose your eggs will hatch out 
into baby moths and butterflies ? No, indeed, 
Mrs. Moth ! No, indeed, Mrs. Butterfly !” 





But the butterfly was dancing away across 
the fields of clover. Mrs. Moth, too, disap- 
peared. She did not see that her round white 
little eggs became hungry little caterpillars, 
which began to eat and grow as rapidly as 
Mrs. Brown Caterpillar and Mrs. Green Cater- 
pillar had done. 








Finger Game 


Ten little children went one summer day 

Over the meadows and fields so gay ; 

Baskets they carried, and these each one 

Filled high with flowers — such jolly fun ! 

Violets, daisies and buttercups bright, 

They gathered right quickly with eager delight. - 

Tired were these ten little children so gay 

After their ramble that long summer day ; 

So when the round sun was hidden from sight, 

They went off to bed with a hearty “‘ Good-night.” 
— Emma G. Saulsbury 
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In summer, it’s ‘‘ weed the garden,” 
‘In winter it’s ‘‘ shovel the snow,” 
For there isn’t a single season 
But has it’s work, you know. 
And then when a fellow’s tired, 
And hopes he may just sit still, 
It’s ‘‘ bring me a pail of water, son, 
From the spring at the foot of the hill.” 
How can grandpa remember 
A fellow’s grief or joy? 
*T ween you and me, I don’t believe 
He ever was a boy. 
Is this the jolliest time o’ life? 
Believe it I never can; 
Nor that it’s as nice to be a boy, 
As a really grown-up man. 


— Harper’s Young People 


September, dear September, 
We welcome your bright face 
For though dear Summer’s left us, 
You more than fill her place. 


With bough of peach tree laden, 
With happy, joyous air 
You come as if to tell us 


“ There’s no such thing as care.” 
(1) Fingers running over table. (2) Fingers of two hands stretched 8 


— and touching at tips for basket; thumbs touching for handle. (3) 
in 


gers resting quietly on table. (5) Hands over face. (6) Hands 


How gladly we roam with you, 
folded. 





An Easier Way 


They really do have the stupidest ways 
To teach folks to read in these duller days. 


First learn your letters, and then learn to spell 
Short words and long words that no one can tell. 


Now I’ve heard a story of long years ago, 
How an old Spanish abbot, called St. Isidro, 


When one of his monks, although pious and good, 
Could not learn how to read, try as hard as he 
would, 


The abbot just gave him a whole book to eat, 
And then, ever after this wonderful feat, 


He always could read with the greatest of ease 
The Bible, or prayer-book, or what he might please. 


Now I think that saint was a very bright man, 
And it seems to me ’twould be a bright plan 


If, instead of “ We’ll study this lesson to-day,” 
Our teacher should always quite pleasantly say, 


As she brought us some sweet sugar pages to munch, 
“The class in Third Reader may study its lunch.” 


— Frances Bent Dillingham, in Outlook 


A Boy’s Belief 


It isn’t much fun a-living 
If grandpa says what’s true, 
That this is the jolliest time o’ life 
That I’m a passing through. 
I’m afraid he can’t remember, 
It’s been so awful long, 
I’m sure if he could recollect 
He’d know that he was wrong. 
Did he ever have, I wonder, 
A sister just like mine, 
Who'd take his skates, or take his kite, 
Or tangle up his twine? 
Did hé ever chop the kindling, 
Or fetch in coal and wood. 
Or offer to turn the wringer? 
If he did, he was awful good. 


*Mong early Autumn’s flowers, 
While every day that passes 
Seems made of golden hours. 


—L. B.C. 


Points of Compass 


NELLIE G. BRONSON 
In concert 


Whenever we go from place to place 

We go in some direction — 

No matter what part of the country it is, 
*Tis the same in every section. 


First pupil 
This is the North, and we are told 
That in the far North it is very cold; 
There is nothing but snow and icebergs there, _ 
*Tis the home of the great white polar bear. 


Second pupil 
Down South the weather is warm and fair, 
The little birds always find summer there; 
And people there have fruit and flowers 
That cannot grow in this climate of ours. 


Third pupil ? 
This is the Hast where the great round sun 
Tell us another day has begun; 


He sends out his golden beams ahead 
To say to us all **‘ Jump out of bed.” 


Fourth pupil 


West is the place where the great round sun 
Sinks to rest when the day is done, 

As he goes to sleep in his bed so bright, 

He says to us all, ‘‘ Good night, Good night!” 





Golden Rod 


** How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by myself, alone 
By the side of a dusty country road, 
With only a rough old stone.” 


But all of a sudden the plaint stopped short, 
For a child’s voice cried in glee, 
‘* Here’s a dear little lovely golden-rod! 
Did you bloom on purpose for me? 


“ Down by the brook the tall spirea 
And the purple asters nod, 
And beckon to me — but more than all 
Do I love you, golden-rod ! ” 


She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 
And merrily kissed its face, 
** Ah! now I see,” said the golden-rod! 
‘* How this is the very place.” 
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‘« That was meant for me; and I’m glad I bloomed 
Just here by the road alone, 
With nobody near for company 
But a dear old mossy stone! ” 


A Problem in Threes 


If three little houses stood in a row, 
With never a fen¢e to divide. 

And if each little house had three little maids 
At play in the garden wide, 

And if each little maid had three little cats 
(Three times three times three), 

And if each little cat had three little kits, 
How many kits would there be? 


And if each little maid had three little friends 
With whom she loved to play, 

And if each little friend had three little dolls 
In dresses and ribbons gay, 

And if friends and dolls and cats and kits 
Were all invited to tea, 

And if none of them all should send regrets, 
How many guests would there be? 

— Eudora St. Bumstead in St. Nicholas 


Little Man Memory 


Down in his cellar hidden away, 

Little Man Mercury sits while he may. 

Up from his dwelling a tall ladder shows ; 

Why it is put there, wee Mercury knows. 

When the weather is warm he skips up to the top. 


And when it grows colder, down stairs he must stop. 


— Sel. 


Luck 
I don’t know how it came about — 
I put my sack on wrong side out ; 


I couldn’t change it back all day, 
Because I’d drive my luck away. 


And when I came to school, the boys 
Began to shout and make a noise ; 
But while they plagued me, I sat still, 
And studied spelling with a will ; 

So, when our class the lessons said, 

I didn’t miss, but went up head! 


As I went home, I looked around 

And soon — a four-leaved clover found ! 
I wished and put it in my shoe, 

And don’t you think? my wish came true. 


And so you see, this livelong day, 
That I am lucky, every way ; 
And grandma’ll say, without a doubt 
’Twas ’cause my sack was wrong side out. 
— Sel. 


My Choice 


If Maude were a little lady, 
Who did no work at all ; 

And if Kate were a little housemaid, 
Who did the work for all ; 


And if my little lady 
Were sad the livelong day ; 
And if the little housemaid 
Were always glad and gay ; 


I’d rather be the housemaid, 
And do the work for all, 
Than be the little lady, 
And never work at all. 
— Della Hart Stone in St. Nicholas 
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One Thing Lacking 


I can make round O's and crooked S’s 

’Most as good as grown up Bessie’s. 

I can make my P’s and my curly Q’s 

And as many big A’s as ever I choose. 

1 can count my numbers ever so far, 

And say “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 

Oh, I can do everything in this world 

’Cept only stand still when my hair is curled. 
— Sel. 


The Stars 


All night long the little stars blink : 

All night long they twinkle and wink ; 

All night long, when we're fast asleep, 

Through the cracks in the gutters they peep, peep, 
peep, 

But what do they do when daylight comes? 


When the sun wakes up and the big, round eye 
Stares and stares at the big round sky. 
The little stars nestle right down in their nest, 
And their bright eyes close, while they rest, rest, 
rest. 
And that’s what they do when the daylight comes. 
— Sel. 


Finger Play for the Little Ones 
(With appropriate gestures.) 
JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 


Said Chick number one, “‘ Why, where can I be?” 

Said Chick number two, “ What green things I see!” 

Said Chick number three, “ I’m ready to dine.” 

Said Chick number four, “‘ This corn-meal is fine!” 

Said Chick number five, “ This brown-bread is better.” 

Said Chick number six, “ It ought to be wetter.” 

Said Chick number seven, “ I’m off for a walk.”’ 

Said Chick number eight, “ I’m tired, don’t talk !” 

Said Chick number nine, “ Guess I'll go to sleep.” 

Said Chick number ten, “Good night, then! Peep, 
eep!” 

And each little chick tucked his round yellow head 

Right into his mother’s soft, warm feather bed. 


The Tradespeople 


(For six little children.) 


1. The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 
He bufids a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


2. The woodpecker is hard at work; 
A carpenter is he; 
And you may find him hammering 
His house high up a tree. 


3. The bulfinch knows and practices 
The basketmaker’s trace : 
See what a cradle for his young 
This little thing has made! 


4. Of all the weavers that I know, 
The chaffinch is the best ; 
High on the apple-tree he weaves 
A cosy little nest. 


5. The goldfinch is a fuller; 
A skilful workman he! 
Of wool and threads he makes a nest 
That you would like to see. 


6. The cuckoo laughs to see them work; 
‘* Not so,” he says, ‘‘ we do: 
My wife and I take others’ nests, 
And live at ease,— cuckoo! ”— Sel. 
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Number Problems 


(To be cut and mounted) 


How many seats are in 7 rows of 9 seats each? 

At 7 cents a quart, what must I pay for 8 quarts of 
beans? 

If a freight train averages 8 miles an hour, how many 
miles will it run in 8 hours? 

At 8 dollars apiece, what will 12 calves cost? 

What must I pay for 12 two-cent postage stamps? 

If I pay 5 dollars for a vest, twice as much for trousers, 
and twice as much for coat as for trousers, how much do I 

‘ pay for the suit? 

If a family uses 9 pounds of sugar a week, how many 
pounds will it use in 9 weeks? 

If it takes 9 eggs for a cake, how many eggs will be 
required for 11 cakes? 
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A farmer sold 8 pigs at 3 dollars each. How much did 
he receive? 

How many trees are there in an orchard of 12 rows, 12 
trees in a row? 

At at average of 12 examples on a page, how many exam- 
ples will there be on 9 pages? 

What will 12 quarts of beans cost at 7 cents a quart? 

If a peck of oats weighs 8 pounds, how much will 4 pecks, 
or a bushel, weigh ? 

At 11 dollars a ton, what will 12 tons of cannel coal cost? 

At 11 cents apiece, what will 11 cakes cost? 





At 12 cents an hour, how much will a boy earn in 8 
hours ? 

If a cow produces 12 pounds of butter a week, how many 
pounds will she produce in 10 weeks? 

If steel rails are 12 feet long, how far will 12 such rails 
reach if placed end to end? 

There are 12 books on each of g shelves of a book-case. 
How many books are there in all? 

How many acres are there in 4 fields of 12 acres each? 

If a man works 12 hours a day for 6 days, how many 
hours does he work in all? 

If I get 12 pounds of honey from 1 hive of bees, how 
many pounds shall I get from 7 hives, at the same rate? 





I have 25 cents with which to buy two-cent stamps. 
How many stamps can I buy, and how much money shall I 
have left? 

A boy with 12 cents bought 2 dozen rubber rings at 5 
cents a dozen. How many rings did he buy, and what sum 
had he left? 

At 7 dollars a ton, how many tons of coal can I buy for 
63 dollars? 

How many yards of muslin at 12 cents a yard can a girl 
buy for 108 cents? 

How many peaches at 10 cents a dozen can I buy for 25 
cents? 

What is the smallest number that must be taken from 25 
to leave a number exactly divisible by 3? 





A boy exchanged 9 quarts of chestnuts at 10 cents a 
quart, for 12 quires of paper, and received 6 cents in money. 
What was the price of the paper per quire? 

How many yards of velvet at 5 dollars a yard can a mil- 
liner buy for 59 dollars, and how much money will she have 
left ? 

How many pounds of sugar at 6 cents a pound can I buy 
for 75 cents, and how much money shall I have left? 

If I give a conductor a fifty-cent piece for 8 six-cent 
fares, how mueh ought he to give me back? 

A lady received 4 dollars from 4 ten-dollar bills after 
paying for coal at 6 dollars a ton. How many tons did she 
buy ? 
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How long will 84 pounds of sugar last a family that uses 
12 pounds a week? 

If you sleep 24 hours in 3 nights, how many hours at the 
same average will you sleep in 12 nights? 

A man receives 45 dollars for 5 loads of bricks. 
will be the cost of 7 loads? 

If a man can build 84 yards of fence in 6 days, how 
many yards can he build in three days? 

A dealer sold 4 plows for 32 dollars. What will be the 
cost of 7 plows? 

Nine tons of coal cost 63 dollars. What is the cost of 7 
tons? 

There are 8 quarts in one peck, and 4 pecks in one 
bushel. How many bushels in 64 quarts? 


What 





I have 55 buttons to arrange in six equal rows. How 
many must I put in a row, and how many shall I have left? 

A foreman receives 7 dollars for 2 days’ work. What is 
his rate a day? 

If a freight train runs 24 miles in 2 hours, how far will it 
run in four hours? 3 

At 8 cents a quart, how many quarts of beams can be 
bought for 60 cents, and how much of the money will be 
left? 

If 9 sheep cost 54 dollars, what is the cost of 12 sheep? 

I pay 35 dollars for 4 tons of cannel coal. What will be 
the cost of 22 tons? 

If I pay 32 cents for a can of 8 quarts of milk, what 
will be the cost of 7 quarts? 





How many cents are there in a quarter of adollar? How 
many are there in a half-dollar? 

How many two-cent postage stamps can I buy for 25 
cents? Shall I have any money left? 

One dozen cédar pencils cost 10 cents. 
dozen can I buy for one dollar? 

If I give a five-dollar bill in payment for boots that cost 
$4.50, how-much change shall I receive ? 

What will 5 quires of paper cost at 25 cents a quire? 

A boy buys a gallon of oil for 10 cents, a pound of soda 
for 10 cents, and a yeast cake for 2 cents. If he givesa 
quarter in payment, how much change will he receive? 


How many 








What will 9 barrels of flour cost at $5.10 a barrel? 

At the rate of $3.15 each, how much will 5 hats cost? 

What will 4 pounds of beefsteak cost at 25 cents a 
pound? 

A boy has earned $15.50 towards the purchase of a 
bicycle that cost $25. How much more must he earn? 

A man buys a coat for $12.50 and a vest for $5.50. 
gives in payment two ten-dollar bills. 
ought he to receive? 

A man gives four ten-dollar bills in payment for the use 
of a hall six nights at $6 a night. How much change must 
he receive ? 


He 
How much change 





What will 5 pounds of coffee cost at 30 cents a pound? 

What will 4 tons of coal cost at $7.25 a ton? 

At $3.50 accord, how many cords of pine wood can be 
bought for $7. 

At the rate of 2 cents a mile, what will a mileage book of 
1000 miles cost ? 

What will be the amount of my hotel bill for four days at 
the rate of $2.50 a day? 

Five times 20 cents are how many times 25 cents? 

A carpenter receives 25 cents an hour. How much will 
he receive for six days’ work ? 

A boy is paid 15 cents an hour for raking leaves. 
much will he earn in 7 hours? 


How 
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corn 


(To be cut and mounted) 
squirrel! 


leaf 
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The book is fully and finely illustrated by 
more than a hundred figures of various species 


| Of moths and butterflies, and is handsomely 
4 bound in dark green. The gorgeous cover 
# design of golden butterflies among the leaves 


is full of midsummer glory, and the heavy 


‘Wa Paper and large clear type make a book of 





Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NY. 

OUTINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. DESIGNED FOR 
TEACHERS’ CLASSES, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTES. By Henry G. Williams, A.M. 

The author modestly disclaims any intention 
of presenting this book as a treatise on psy- 
chology. It is designed as a guide book for 
the student and to point the way to farther 
investigation of the subject. 

The facts of the science in their relation to 
each other are clearly set forth with helpful 
suggestions to the earnest student who will 
desire to go farther and dig deeper. The 
coérdination and subordination of topics are 
given and the order indicated in which they 
are to be studied. To aid the student in under- 
standing the system of outlining followed by 
the author, a brief synopsis of it is given in 
the opening pages. At the close of the book a 
list of works on psychology for reference pur- 
poses are given under the title of “ Literature 
ot Psychology.” This list is classificd under 
different heads, such as “ History of Educa- 
tion,” “American Education,” “Pedagogy,” 
etc., which cannot fail to be of great service to 
all organizations of teachers who desire to 
cover the whole subject. This list alone is 
reason enough for buying the book. It is not 
surprising that a book so comprehensive and 
suggestive as is this should have already 
reached its third edition. The science of psy- 
chology is too wide to be covered by any single 
author, but he who knows how to gather up 
the subject, classify it, outline it and direct-the 
student to the different parts of the whole field 
has hit upon a scheme so sensible and helpful 
as to deserve the success he has achieved. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


AMONG THE MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of “Insect Lives; 
or Born in Prison.” 237 pages. By Julia P. 
Ballard. 


“It is for the purpose of getting the key into 
the hand and getting the heart ready and 
anxious to unlock the many sources of beauty 
and interest which God has placed all about 
us in nature that this volume has been writ- 
ten,” — so explains the author. 

it is hard to speak truthfully of this book 
and not speak extravagantly. Mrs. Ballard 
has covered the whole realm of moths and 
butterflies with gay vivacious description of 
their origin, lives, and habits so completely 
that one wonders what more could ever be said 
aboutthem. If a simple conversational style 
of writing and revealing facts to children — 
almost a caressing style — could put the key to 
the beauty and wonders about us into chil- 
dren’s hands surely every young heart and 
every mature intellect would be eager to 
unseal the treasure boxes of nature that have 
hitherto been repulsive, or about which they 
have been totally indifferent. 

In these days of science in primary schools 
such a book as this must be hailed with de- 
light by every teacher. lt is an exhaustless 
mine of information upon these special sub- 
jects and one can but wish the gifted, enthusi- 
astic author would go out into the natcre 
world again and use her wonderful vision 
upon other things as well as moths and buatter- 
flies. And there is another wish that arises in 
connection with this charming book;—that 
portions of it might be prepared in small sup- 
plementary reading books that the little chil- 
dren might read it for themselves. 


which the publishers may well be proud. 
GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


tion. By Alex Everett Frye. Mailing price, 
$1.25. 


It is a well nigh hopeless task to attempt to 
speak fairly and intelligently of this much- 
talked-of book in any brief space, or without 
standing upon the same platform with the 
author and seeing the whole geography world 
with his experienced eyes. Mr. Frye is a 
geography lover and indefatigable student. 
He has thought and lived geography so many 
years that a new book from his pen must of 
necessity be so far in advance_of the ordinary 
knowledge of the average teacher, that it 
leaves a great gulf to be bridged before teacher 
and children shall know how to understand or 
use such a bcok. Any criticism which this 
book may have received from inexpert teach- 
ers or educational leaders who have never 
given the subject of geography any more 
attention than arithmetic or reading, falls flat. 
They have no means or power of judging of 
its great purpose or distinctive features. If 
this book can be taught according to the 
author’s ideas the whole plan of geography 
teaching as carried on in the school-room at 
present will be revolutionized and the geogra- 
phy millennium will have begun. 

How shall this be accomplished? If the 
author could multiply himself by a hundred 
and hold geography mass meetings all over the 
country, the teaching public might be aroused 
and a glimmer of truth begin to penetrate the 
darkened understanding of the great mass of 
the teachers who are utterly lost if isolated 
facts, in question and answer forms, are de- 
parted from. But since the author is but one 
man physically, however many he may count 
intellectually and geographically, the book 
and all the tremendons change in geography 
it stands for will have to do its silent work 
aloné. And it wili do iteven if it waits as long 
as did Horace Mann for the clouds of indiffer- 
ence and the storms of criticism to roll away. 
Truth will eventually triumph, and that this is 
geography truth who can doubt that has ever 
done any thinking at all in this line? This warm 
endorsement of the book does not mean that 
it has no faults, or that it cannot be assailed in 
any points. Most human things can. But the 
book is here considered as a whole, in refer- 
ence to its grand purpose and spirit and its 
wide departure from the old wearisome, 
faulty, dead-letter teaching of dry geographi- 
cal facts and statistics. 

As to its distinctive features of relief maps, 
commercial maps and the prodigality of its 
artistic illustrations, what can be said? Sim- 
ply that the book must be seen and carefully 
studied to understand what and how much 
these mean in carrying out the great scheme 
of the author. To say that there are 800 pic- 
tures on 200 pages means little till fair minded 
men and women study the purpose and use of 
these pictures. Their beauty and attractive- 
nes3 go without saying. 

Mr. Frye has given a new gospel in pedagogy 
in the teaching of geography. Let schools 
and teachers everywhere be willing to give it 
fair careful study. That such a study may 
result in discouragement can readily be 
imagined, but it will only indicate the amount 
of research and thought necessary to reach 
the author’s standard. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, BOSTON. 


CHILD-LIFE IN ART. By Estelle M. Hard, M.A. 
Illustrated. 173 pages. $2.00. 


The contents of this book are thus classified : 
I. Childhood in Ideal Types. II. Children 
Bornto the Purple. III. The Children of Field 
and Village. IV. The Child-life of the Streets. 
Vv. Child-angels.. VI. The Christ-Child. 

There are twenty-five fine illustrations of 
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Paintings of children, all by famous masters, 
from original paintings in European galleries. 
The author makes no claim to enumerate all 
the art representations of childhood, but aims 
to suggest a convenient outline of classifica- 
tion and to describe a few characteristic ex- 
amples in each group. All lovers of children 
and all lovers of art will find rare pleasure in 
the reading and in the ownership of this book, 
Daintily bound in blue-green and gold with 
handsome, ornamented cover, rich, heavy 
Paper, and large, clear type, it becomes a 
suitable setting for the art themes within. 

Teachers of little children who are interested 
in decorations for their school-rooms and de- 
sire a few good pictures rather than many 
cheap ones, will find this book an invaluable 
help in their selection. Short biographical 
sketches of the psinter and the picture are 
also given, from which sufficient data for facts 
and a story could be drawn to instruct the 
little ones in the choicest art subjects. The 
whole plan cf the book is deiightful. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


LITTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES. By Margaret 
E. Sangster. 


Mrs. Sangster writes from the heart and 
reaches the hearts of her readers. With genu- 
ine poetic feeling she sings her songs of the 
common events of life, and they are lifted into 
the realms of imagination and beauty. “ Little 
Knights and Ladies” is a collection of verses 
gathered together from the publications of 
Harper & Brothers and beautifully bound in 
olive ornamented with silver design, making 
it an exquisite gift book for the home. Every 
mother’s heart will glow more kindly toward 
her own little knights and ladies after reaiing 
these exquisite poems. There are, besides, 
many selections suitable for memory gems and 
school recitations for different seasons of the 
year. Among these are: “Indian Summer,” 
“Elsie’s Thankegiving,” ‘“‘ At Easter,” “The 
White Days of Winter,” and “A New Year.” 
All these selections, suited to age of children, 
breathe a spirit of love and appreciation of 
the protecting care that gives the best for each 
season. Such gems dropped into the tender 
soil of childish hearts can yield only the best 
fruits in after years. 


A. FLANAGAN, CHICAGO. 


WALKS AND TALKS. By William Hawley 
Smith, author of ‘The Evolution of Dodd.” 
224 pages. 

The educational world in not yet through 
smiling over ‘The Evolution of Dodd,” though 
it is many years since the world of dead teach- 
ing was set into commotion by this inimitable 
book. Those who were “‘ hit” hardest by the 
keen shafts of satire and witty presentation 
of facts consoled themselves with the laugh 
that could not be resisted, and, it is hoped, did 
better ever after. The school world does not 
yet realize what it owes to that bright book 
written with a purpose, and yet attractive 
enough to get itself read from one end of the 
country to another. 

Mr.Smith comes again into the arena with 
another book, Walks and Talks. Again his 
theme is education, but there is not a dull line 
in it—a great deal to say of any educational 
book. The thirty-one chapters are just so 
many protests against pet and prevalent 
weaknesses in our attempt at the training and 
education of children. But they are not 
preachy protests. Story, fun, striking illustra- 
tions of homely truths, and a deep earnestness 
of purpese breaking into direct appeals to 
conscience, are all mingled in delightfal con- 
fusion. Neither is there any searching about 
for the proper conventional expression; the 
truth comes in all sorts of utterances, grave, 
gay, quaint and witty, till the reader is certain 
that only one thing could be better than the 
book itself, and that would be to know the 
author. : 

There could be no better investment of 


money for educational advancement than for . 


the echool board of any community to put this 
book on the desks of their teachers and let it 
do its silent work. 





